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APPRECIATION. 


(Laj,a Ha£ Dayal, M.A.) 


“There are many ^persons wno ^lovingly 
chefish 4he memory of Si^acjif Ram^Tirtha 
and tell*how he* lij^ted like a tyue^ascetie and 
won the hearts o t the yicfe villagers in the 
Galleys # of California, how he *used 
t© throw intq the sea the laudatory comments 
on hitf lectures that appear^ in the press, 

.how he insisted ©n charging no admission 

* * ' w* - 


fee and said to. well-tb-do friends wfti com 
plain^l that the expense^ oi # holding the 
meetings could not be met £>n that plan, 
“Surely-you can pay the expenses,of holding 


the meetings 1 


*“He was the greatest Hindju^who ever 
0 . 0 

came to America, A gjTeat saipt and sage; 
whose life mirorred thcLhigJiest principles of 
Hindu Spirituality as his%oul reflected the 
.love of the ^Universal snirit’^whom he tried 
to realize’ 1 : 

(Modern Review, Julf 1911). 




A BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF SWAMI 
RAMA TIRTHA. 


• ^ ^ 

Swami Rama, previously known a$ tiosain 

1. Birth „d Family. ^ ^ M * A, ™ 
■ , * * born on Wednesday, the 

22nd 'October, 1873, on the day following:, 

the Diwali at Muraliwala a small /village in 

the*District of Gujra&wala, Punjab* Born in 

the family of Gosain Brahrfians, he. was the 

direct descendant of Gosain Tula! ©as, thp 

famous author of the Hindi Ramayana and 

in the line of Righi V-asiehCha, the Guru of 

Bhagwan Sri Rama Chandra. >* ’ 


* > 

His father Gosain Hirananda had no< 

4 J ' ’ ' t ’ ■> ’ ' \ . ■ . - 

means of livelihood except what he received 
as. gifts in his spiritual tours 3 to Peshawhr 
and Swat. mother passed away when he 
was but a few days did, and tye Vas brought 


up by his elder brelherGosain Quru Das and 
his old aunt. Swami Rama wa£ thus horn 
under, the lowly tbof pi a poor but noble 
Brahman family. 



IN WOODS OF *OOD-BE^lIjIZATION 

He was brought up on ccmilk ana re- 
\ mhinM very weak and thin 

2 *°Ktfoa^ d during his childhood. His 

aulit, who # was a model of 
^goodness, chastity and devotidn, used to take 
the little R^ma sffloftg *with hej to terries 
find shrines Where the worship goffered, the 
recitations froip the Paranas, the Mahabha- 
rat and the Bhagwat * and the blowing of |ihe 
■conches had a strange fascination and *c|Tarm 
for him. * S$ muph so that he usec^ to cry if 
he heard, thlb conches b}pw in the neighbour¬ 
hood, #and no* toys, no sweets, nothing ‘in¬ 
deed satisfied the* baby rfhort of its being 
t%ken to Tike place of worship. 

«* 

As a* child he was vety attentive in lis- 

• • 

tefiing tc* the recitations of the sacred lore 
and would j*athef. forego his meals cfr even 
the much loved studies than not go to attend 
the * Kathas.’ 

He ruminated over tne sauries ne nad 
heard with a precocious inind, pjit questions 
and offered appropriate Explanations. His 
village pfeopfb bear testimony to his unusual 
intelligence, his contemplative nature and 
kfe love of sctfitilde* 
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Thus the devotional *songs and stories 
and the sacred • sound of the cfinches had 
eafly impressed the baby jjaind and st>wn fcht! 

eeeds of an inleflfee longing for the Divine. 

* < 

^SJuite an*uncommon* , chfld* it |vas predict¬ 
ed by astrologers . that he was 0 the coming 
genius of his race, th5 illuminator <*f faith, a 
traveller of foreign ljmds, find had danger of 
life^ tfater in his 33rd»year. This predic¬ 
tion camy true literally. 

* % 

• While he was yet a baby, only two/yeam 

old, Radis? was betrothed by 

3. Early Marnaga. ^. g f a ^ er jbMe infajfct 

'(faugh te*fc of Pandit Rama Chandra of Viroki 
in Tehsil Wazirabad of District Gujrai^wala, 
and was married in his tenth *year. * It 
can ohly be imagined hovr* this .early mar-' 
riage stood in ‘the \vay of Rama’s studies 
later on but at the time fie was too young to 
nlake any protests. It points*forcibly to one 
of the evil # <ftlstoms of our ^indu Society 
which not a lew still follow in their ignor¬ 
ance and only %u3ceed in putting f double 
burden of a s^udepjb and household life on 
the shoulders of their ydunger generations 
stunting tb||r gpowth^ underlining their 
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health and intellect, and ruining their liver 
for good. 

: Jt was through ^heer strength of deter- 
mination and devofion and love for studies* 

. that Rama successfully met and overcame 
every^bstaole puf irf’his way. 

H * 

He became a student at tlie age of five. 

He was admited into a Ver- 
4. student Lif&. nacular r Primary School**-n 

the village JMuraliwsEla. 

t * l ^ 

Though fiiny in size and simple in habits* 
'* „ . s * __ c he had a splendid memory 
tion. and was both intelligent and 

ifwjustriotfe.* The Head Maulvi of the school 

t >3 

K was at times quite astonished at his infelli- 
gen<?bcan!d|memory.* At this garly # age in his 
5fch class, he had finished^ Gulistap and Bos-r 
tan (the two-standard Persian books) c besides 
the school-books jand had committed to 
memory 'a large c number of Urdu poems. 


But he was noVgiven to spor|$ and games* 

at all. The wlole day was spent in study 

• • 

and in the evening as soon%as # he got leisure 
he hsed thr go • to Dharmshala to hear the 
much loved recitation of 4he Sacred books.. 
Omhis return he took his evening meals and 
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recited before his admiring relations each 
and every word joi wfiat fie had# heard with¬ 
out any additions or alterations whatever*. 

After finighitig the primary education he 

secondary * wen1»wi$h;his father to tiffe 
Edueatio# 1 High School* ir^ # Gujranwal$, 
and Gur^. % a . distance of about 7 miles 

from his village. Being only ten yfcars old 
bfo~w#s 0 there left by his father under the 
protection of his able anfL kind friend, Bhagat 
DhannEf Hamji, who was’ consequently re-# 
guided .by Rama and accepted inlbrue faiths 
and devotion as Jiis Guru or Spiritual "Guide. 

He was admitted there in the special clp^ 
to study English and after coming out suc¬ 
cessful was taken into the* Middle dags in* 
1886. He was utw 12 years old anclcherished 

an intense*devotioU towards his Guru when/ 

. * * 

he wrefte his first letter in Urdu from Viroki, 
(his father-in-law’s place). -In tlfe course of 
his secondary apd college education he ex¬ 
changed soma than a thousand letters with 
his Guru, ujany of Which have been collected 


and printed in Hindi and Urdu in the form ( 
of a book called Bama Patra. They t!re highly 
interesting to read and ahow the great depth 
of devotion andJgith and respectful attitude* 
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which he always had for his- Guru though 
illiterate. < r 

In 1888 When fourteen and half years oJd r 
"" he*; passed his Entrance ICx- 

Education. animation from the Punjab 
Uairerfeity, standing first in 
(*) Entrance. ^ ( *his school and 30th in the- 

University and gained a scholarship. But 
his father did not # want him to read further 
and so he came to Lahofe for admission hi to 
College quite against his father’s will. Con* 
aoquently, he had to subsist on the small 
.^um of scholarship that fie had secured firdm 
the Municipal Gomiiiittee, • Gujranwala on 
account of his first position in the' school 
already mentioned and tvas admitted in the* 
■* Mis^on College, ^Lahore. Ia his second year 
specially;he worked so hard that he was Very 
•often ill* It was not unbftenthat lie°kept 
himself absorbed in his studies from sunset to 
sunrise. Solitude, hard work and ample time 
forliis studies \Verq what hedoved*dqarly. ’ 


As a resultjie stood first in fTA. in 1890 

f A 

„ ' find also secured the Govern- 

(b) F. A. * 

ct .. 0 , ment scholarship notwith¬ 

standing Ihis continued illness and the fact 
that he ^ad taken® Sanskrit in P. A. a* 
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against Persian "which he had studied up to 
Entrance. 

He contihued his Studies in th„e B._i^ 

cjass in flic same Mission 
<'> J$* ul • * College with perfect faith its 
% inB. a. , God andThis Ouri* and main¬ 
taining life*on the. scholarship he secured. 
But when his father sa^w that?he coifldrmain- 
tai&hjmself without.his h%lp and was not 
willing to undertake any service according 
to his wishes, he felt very «angr£ and took 
Renta’s wife with him to Lahore and left her 
also in charge of poor Rama for a year or so 
without any kind of support from himself. 
Gosain Rama had now to face a number 6f 
difficulties., viz. the house tent, the cost of 
books, the college fee, the expenses far Jos 
wife gmd himself ate., etc. But such was 
his undaunted courage t6 Ineet any difficul* 
ties and the supreme love of. knowledge for 
its own sake that he could entirely forgei 
the ordinary jsomforts and? physical needs of 

daily life. 

,He would forego an extra suit, an extra 
loaf or even a day’s meal for tlfe ojl of til 
midnight lamip and would actually starve foi 
days together without however,, showing th< 
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least signs of suffering or sorrow on his face 
for he attended ‘College regularly with a 
•calm and peaceful appearance* and kept to 
Ifis studies as usual. 


r Once Gosain Ram% happened to spend his 

* c 4 scholarship in the purchase 
<s) An incident; Q | hj a § texi books ‘and did not 


« 

•care at the tinie to make provision for other 
ckpenses. As a consequence he fquodJbnt, 


that what he had Idft was only a very trifling 
sum which *pOuld be spent during fee month 


at the rate of only 3 pide or 9 pies t per day. 
Ho wUs at first, rather at a loss what to do 


-but a moment after said to himself that God 
Wanted to test him, that at least beggars did 


Ipass their day son, two or t three *pice a day 
sap3 ‘heftice he should not* fail under that 
, trial. Rama, therefore, 4>egan tb subsist on 
two pice worth of bread in the inorning 
and only one pice in the evening. But soon 
after, one evening, tha shop^ keeppr accostbd 
him with the remarks that he pulse free 
along with $up pice of bread that such a 
business could bring hem «no profit and 
JhebOa hfycodld no more sell one pioe worth 
-of bread to him. Thereupon Rama resolved 
to pariahs of Joed pnly opoe a day until hie 
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got money a£ain. 


Thus with an iron will did h# fight his 

way coolly,like a soldier da$t> 
M \ and night ^nd win over field 
after ^field. of knowledge 
.Hunger an^tiiirst, cold Ttnd heaty could* nofc^ 
•4®11 upon this supreme passion that he felt 
towards knowledge. was atypical student 
wl|p # loved to study.not &ith any hope of 
.gaining worldly ends, but for satisfying the 
overgrowing thirst for knowledge.which was 
.firyig his soul ane^ with every new sun. 
His daily studies/were • sanctified obl&tions 
on the altar of his *havan kund He was the. 
.patiejit architect of himself from childhood 
to manhoo$. He Jmilt hipiself little by little, 
moment by momtent and d|ty by dajj* If may 
be saijl tha# perhaps.the whole career of his 
further Hfe was sketched Already before his 
mind’s eye, because even as» a boy he was 
working so^ gravely, so silently and so con* 
sciously foj ^.definite mission. He had an 
angelic nature with# a purity^ ihd innocence 
of life rarely m^t with. • * 

t 0 9 

As a student he lived in extremOpoverty. 

Thfe dreea of the boy Rama 
<0 consisted of a shirtf a nairnf 
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Punjabee trousers and a srntfll ‘turban, eacnt 

made of a ^cheap &nd very coarse? country" 

cloth, the entire outfit costing • about Rsl B. 

m always wore native s^oes even while- 

studying in B. A. * class and \tfas rather in a 

fix vdiat to^do.wbeffche had to ijise tbepre- 

Iscribed pair'of boots in the Convocation Hall.^ 

Once ^e%lost oi^e of his*shoes in a drain while* 

it was raining and the next day he wentvto 

college with the regaining shoe in'ofi^foot % 

and an T>1& used shoe of a female in the 

other, ^ft&wards he purchased a new*pair 

•for nine annas and three pies only. * 

. « 


He had a soft handsome face of a typical 
t * Aryan cut. The aye^ro^ 
w Jp h p 7 .«««. arched ov$r a pay: of specta- 

cles covering deep black 
eyes, which showed the* mysteribs and love 
of his soul. In contrast with a big, broad, 
prominent forehead, showing high intellec¬ 
tual power theye was feminine softness round 
his lips. When* he was seriou^hg lower lip 
pressed agairifctjihe upper on a small round 
•hin which betokdfcied indomitable strength 
ofVill. *J3ut* he was bashful like a modest 
gir^ living as he # did irf the * light of love r 
ha looked % transparently pure through him 
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•small, frail, fai^coloured body. And yet, 
under this unassuming * huinble appearance 
therp lay hid a remarkable man with Some 
lofty aspirations and noble nims, which the 
Brahman boy • thought too sacred to be 

uttefed. 

Now to feturn to our narljrtive oi ins ' 

studies*in the B. \ class, 
(/,) Greater Trials. we find still greater trials 

•awartjrfg "for Gosain Ramfy In the year in 
which he appeared for his B V A. examination 
tliere* was such copfusion in the exami¬ 
nation of 'English .papers that * some of, the- 
best boys failed to *pass while the one who 

caano out first was the boy whom the Princb' 
pal wits not goifig to send up at all. *Poor 
Rama was also one* of thos5 who failed ^md 
he failed by # only * three nfarks in TSnglisli 
although^he was first in the jvhole University 
in the aggregate of macks. 

There was a great agitation and discu£- 
. • sion in the papers which. 
(0 new resulted in they passing of a 

paS8e ’ • new rule in the University,, 

though nothing could be done for Raffna. It 
came infcQ force front the next year and pro¬ 
vided for the re-examinatiQn of th^ answer- 
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ebooks of a boy who failed by only live 

marks.' <Bama had", therefore to accept his 

hard lot, and to continue his Studies in »B. A. 

3or one year morb. That 6 very year a State 

Htfcholarship was awarded for the study of 

Mathematics* in England to a candidate who 

was not oWr 21 years and had passed fyjs 

B. A^ dr M. A. in Mathematics. This was 

'eligible for Bamfh but, as he failed in ]j». A', 

he could no longer get it. 

* «, 

Agaii^f the scholarship, whioh hp was 
hithertb getting, was also stopped owing to 
his failure in B. A. This was a moment of 
sore trial for him and although he saw only 
gloominess all around yet his trust in (Sod 
n§yer forsook him and this courage never 
failed him. 

He resolved all the more firmly to pass 

his B. A. examination and 
® c with tears in his eyes t he 

•omafeY. prayed to\Gg<T in solitude 
making a ijptal self-surrender * of himself. 
>I?rom the depths of his grieved heart came 
forth tfae well.known couplet:*** 

WWW WWfl WT RW1 JWWW I WW WWI WfWW (I 

wfrrfntt jtM t «i$*r w** *w fa ti • 
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' Thou alone Urt my mother and father, 
Thou alone my relation Sind friepd. 

Thou a rt knowledge, Thou art wealth, 
Thou art all, my God of gods! 

The *next d$y, when he got himself ad 
• mitted in«B. A. $gain, *be : 
(*) Unex^e°+ed * found to his great surprise 4 

that thd^ College sweetfeller 

\j. J^fandu Mall came .full of sympathy and 

requested *him to dine thereafter daily at his 

house. R^jna, of course, accepted the*timely 

offer ^nd invitation. • This generous sweet- 

seller not "only helped Ijim with food* but 

provided him with clothes also from time to* 

time and also a free house to livd in. la 
• * • 
times of great need he was helped with 

money and food by one of Iiis relatives alfco* 
namely # P. Ragunath Mai, Assistant burgeon 
who was •also his teaciieV *for some time. 
Not only this but the Principal called him 
ami handed over a sum of Rs. only saying 
that it was him for Rama by some¬ 

body. He hesitated to accept ttflb whole sum 
but only half of jt and entreated the Princi-, 
pal to spend the other half for some ^ollegts 
purpose, or, to pay? to Mr. Gilbertson, the 

■ ,■ • * i.i 

Professor of Mathematics, who hpd beep yery. 
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generously paying up Half of liis College fee. 
But the Principal presed , him to accept it 
and he had to dp so. Moreover, he under¬ 
took some private tuitions also, even giving 
-free instructions to some in his hard pressed 
time, for J^e took aPgreat delight in teaching. 
"Thus he toiled on till the time *was ripe te 
.'Sendothe University fee of Rs. 30 only. God 
helps those who c help themselves. Just $,hen 
he was thinking about it and how to meet 
the difficulty, Mr. Gilbertson, who was ex¬ 
tremely t pleased with Rama’s industry ,and 
intelligence balled him apart and gave him 
something wrapped in a piece of paper. On 
Agoing home he opened the little packet and 
found to his surprise the f exact spin of R^. 30 
odly. 

In his test ex^rairfation, he stood first 

gaining 60 marks more than 
(i) b. a. Toat^ « were required for First Divi¬ 
sion. In Mathematics he gained 145 marks 
out of 150. He had so mucft *%6M-confidence 
when he appeared in hfb B. Am examination 
that in his Mathematics fl&per while he had 
ra choicer of doing any 9 questions out of 13* 
he solved all of them and requested the ex¬ 
aminer tib select *any nine, although the 
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•paper was a stif? one and other boys were 
able to do 8 or 4 questions only at®their best. 

In 1893, his success was^t marked Qne, fqfc* 

he stood Ffjst in the Punjab 
<») B -4-•*«»"'*•/univei^ity jn B. A. and in*" 
First Division, securing ^0 mark*. He*also 
gained two scholarships, amounting to Rs. 60 
per month besides a gold medal, a gcflvn, and 
othfer rewards. All this w& the result ol his 
.perfect trust in God and firm determination. 

He was now nineteen and a half years old 

. • . when he entered * for his 

(») m. a. study. It* A. in* Mathematics in the 

^Government College Lahore, as there was« 
tfien A. in the Mission College. He 

used to teaah his class-fellows with so mpch 
pleasure that he hsed to leave off his ’own 
work at orfce, howdver # busily engaged, if 
.any of them asked him a question. While 
studying for his M. A. he also adted as an 
hcfnorary professor of Mathematics in the 
Forman College, where he had 

himself studied, and # worked *for about two 
years thinking 4t to be his duty to discharge 
the debt he owed to his alini mc$er.„ He 
nsed to study at least fopr t or five books on 
4he same subject, % He was*the i#o? of all his 
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teachers who w^re always vferjf kind to mm. 
When he passed his f B. A, with distinction 
he had a chance to accept the* Statesoholar- 
TSxiip for Civil Service but h,e only liked to be 
g teacher or a pr6acher. 

i t 

In one ,pf his lexers to his Guru, dated the' 

9th February 1894, he writer 
® D ?fli* about his daily routine , as 

fallows.:— ^ 

- r 

M I rise from bed at about 5 A. Ml and. 
study till f 7 ; A. M.j then go to answer the 
call of nature, take my daily bath and exer¬ 
cise. After that I go to Panditji (reading in 
the way). There after an hour I take my 
food and" go to college along with hioi ira 
conveyance. On return fyom college I take 
milk in the way and after a*few minutes stay 
at home 1 proceed towards the rivey Eavh 
where I take a w&l£ for about half an hour 
by its side. On my return I make a round 
of the efty thrpugh its gardens and reaching 
home again walk *up and d^u^the roof of 
the upper stdr^y of the house until it becomes 
dark. But you should n ah forget that I walk 
and ^owh never without studying from a 
%pok at the same tjme. On dhsk l take myr 
excise andafter .it yeadrtill 7 p. m. Then % 
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'go to take my fneals and to teach Prem, a 
student. On return, 1 take exercise f^gain and 
then .study till about half past ten in the night 

S * 

and lastly go to be$. It is my experience that 
it is only when bur stomach is in a healthy, 
condition that wo feel cheetful and, buoyant, 
concentrated,' and jceen in intellect and 
memory and can offer our prayers to Him 
witl/a pure heart. I, for one, partake of 
food‘?ery sparingly and, what I do eat I 
make it a point to digest it thoroughly.” 

% I£ may be remembered that bemg very 

studious, ,llama' was, in' his 
(/;) Food and student 11 Fo oven up to B. A. 

Exercise. # 1 . J 

* ( very weak in health often 

suffering from fever, headache and constipa¬ 
tion of which he wrote to his Guru in* sOmf) 
of his letters. J Bub now lie realized the value 
of open air exercise and light but nourishing 
food well digested. In liis M- A., in j l894, he 
took delight in taking pure milk so much 
that he whojjy^^aisted on it and took long 
walks, often of 30 miles without fueling tired. 
On the contrary Jie#5elt very healthy, light 
and clear in brain. Ha invented' and 

odd exercises biit veriy effective at the same 
time. One of them ^vas to raise aiad lower 
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slowly a bedstead (charpai) which he could 

do 160 tiipes -and wliich £he College boys . 

could not do more than 20 times. He never 

used an umbrella even iu tJje hottest sun or 

w4he rainiest day c 

’< . < 

Ill 1895*. when R&ma was abtfut 20 years 

old, he obtained his M. A. r 
(g) M:^. iigsuit. t degree iu Mathematics with 

a very high percentage of ma rks, although 
mathematics papers* that year were specially 
hard, the rljke of which (as Ram^ himself 
says) weite never before* set in any Indian 
University in^M. A. . 

t Mr. W. Bell, then Principal of the Govern¬ 
ment College Lahore, thought very fyighl'y 
of his exceptional .attainments a^nd wished 
him &> go up for the competitive Examina¬ 
tion of the Provincial* Civil Service. Blit 

c 

Gosain Rama’s own desire was to teach 

«• 

mathematics which he had acquired with an 
infiuite amount of of labour. He.thought in 
thes^days of taking the Sta^JSsfeolarship— 
as it was his nght that year, and going to 
Cambridge for the Blue-Rffebon. Bat he was 
destinecf^to be a greater man in another line 
than a mere Senioj* JVrangler* and the scho¬ 
larship w«fe given to a young Mohamedan\ 
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For sometime, after his M. A. in 1995, lie 

opened Private ^Classes in 
f) Mathematics for F. A. aryl 

B. A. studfents on Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 15 each,/per month, respectively and" 
besides thos# students o»S or * jiw® professors 
of the Colleges ajsg came to study with him. 
All this was a very hard work and told upon 
iii^health. So he had to return to his home 
Muhin wala in Gujranwala. After regaining 
health a few months after he cap\e Iback to 
Lahore and became a member and* later on 
the Secretary of the Education Committee 
of Sanatan Dharma Sabha. In the mean-, 
while he learnt the art of drawing jn*the 
Vedic* College, Lahore. 

Then near the end of 1895, he became the 
• Second Master of American 
Mission % "High School, 
Sialkote, on Rs. 80 p.m. and in a i(fw days he 
became kngwn among the b$>ys as one who 
could multipl^^y memory* sums reaching to 
millions. Many a hoy from*cfistaht places 
flocked in his scheel and he was on such 
familiar terms with them that wfiat^er they 
asked for he gave lhen\ without hesitation. 
Any boy could according to his ;nefed go and 


<i) Siall^bte. 
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drink milk from the sweets seller on Hama’s 
account. yhus h® spent § the whole of his 
pay on students and passed a simple life 
among them fulf*of mercy, sympathy and 
•unselfishness. He also took pdrt in the local 
Sanatan Dbarma S&feha and other religious 
bodies giving his inspiring lectures as at 
Lahore. 


In 1996, he also became the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Mission Boarding House, Sialkolo, 
but only after a month or two, in the ^ime 
year J^e got an appointment as Profess6n of 
Mathematics in 'tile Forman Christian 

'College, Lahore. 

* 

♦ 

He also acted a$ Header for a phort; time 

in* the Oriental College, 
Or Lahore. Lahore.« Whatever lip got 

as' his pay of professorship he used to distri¬ 
bute almost the •whole of it at once among 
the deserving • persons and thus left for 
himself a very scahty and trhfcjjfcg^uha month 
by month. HS oared not for his own physical 
self and its comforts, no* for wealth, or 
clothes, \>r material needs, but was being 
gradually transformed and coloured inwardly 
with true tnental renunciation (Vairagya). 
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• * 

He had an intense love for Bhagwad Gita 

arfid read and j-e-nead it time 
C ' Kri.°hna n after time % till he had (livgjj 

deep into\ts inner meanings 
and made himself on^ with it. His devotimi* 
to Bhri Krishna developed to^fuoh an inten¬ 
sity that many a night found him weeping 
constantly in His separation m mu»h so that 
his bed sheets were fouriH all wet in the 
moving. He would go*to the Bavi side and 

mm 1 ^ 

remain absorbed in mediation tjUlate in the 
nigfrt. All his holidays were spent in constant 
thought of his beloved. Krishna and • if Ife 
.lectured in Sanatan Dharma Sablia on 
*Bhakti’. or -Krishna’ all the word^ that 
dropped from his .lips were quite wet with 
tears. At this stage of hi$ spiritualnle^elpp- 
ment.he very often beheld the cloud-coloured 
Krishna with a bamboo flute on his Ups and 
dancing on the head*of a co]pra, face to face, 
with his eyes open and his senses all about 
himself. 


His Hotness Jagadguru# Shri 1108 Bhri 
• R&j Rajesbwar ^Tirtha Swami 
7 . (.) jag»d gmu-s sh^nkaraoharya . J5f Sha- 

rada Mafcha Dwarka, Kathia¬ 
war happened td come 


apd 
Vedanta. 


in 
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* 

Lahore during these days. He was very 
proficient in Upanisfiads and Vedanta and 
was so learned in ^Janskrit language and the 
Shastras that he l\dd no eqival. 

“* ** Goswami Rama <had the occasion to re~ 
ceivo* him 6ji \ behalf of the Sanatmi Dharma 
Sabha and had full opportunity to enjoy his 
blessed Company. ^ ^ 

His intense devotion to Krishna* ^ow 
changed*its direction and worked with an 
equal force *in search or self-realisation as 
taught in'Vedpnta. c • 

n * p 

He now began to make a thorough study 

of the Up'inishads the Vedanta Sutras and 

other books on Vedanta and determined to 

pass kis .summer vacation in Hard war and 

Rishikesh for spiritual .exercises and deep 

meditation on SelfV Hence in August 1897 
« 

he hired a, house by the Ganges in Hard wan 
and began to enjoy the bliss of deep medita¬ 
tion in solitude (realizing iih^py^ctice what 
he studied ab«ut Vedant^in theory). 

* c 

Thus b} r continued practice, his spiritual 

bliss developed to such a 

<i;) ^□aociltion. P ifco £ . on ‘ October 25th 

1897 the Divvali day, it led 
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him spontaneously to make a total self 
surrender or renunciation of all aijd he wrote 
to kis father to the effect that Rama had on 
Divvali day gambled away' his body for tffe 
Real Self. 

After this Rama was* ever absorbed in 
contemplation qf m the Self or 'Atman and 
knew not day from* nights but „thi? One 
Supreme Realization or the search after the 
Absolute Truth. 


At tlje same time, in Febri^ayy 1898 in 

Ji order to taste of the Sweet 

~ Sftbha! Nectar .of DiVine Bliss ffi 

• • 

company with others he organized a Sabha. 
jfb his^ place called the Advaitamrita Varshini 
Sabha, wl^ch consisted ^mostly of Sadhus 
and Mahatmas. 


It was held once every week and whatever * 
conclusions were drawn from an earnest 


discussion on Vedanta they wefe worked 
upon and. practised by the 'members in 
solitude *f«st m &/ week and the experiences 
related before Ram A in the ncxT meeting for 
further instructftJns. Thus Rama became 
more and more absorbed In the ^feal Bliss 
and nothing could sl^al^e him from his 
gpncefctration of .mind and inner ^eace. 
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8. First Tract. 


| m 

Although outwardly he Vas sometimes 

very»busy p but inwardly he 
enjoyed the eternal peace. 
It wa^ during tlfcso very days, in 1898, that 
for the benefits of the studdnt community 
Hama delivered f* lecture on «Mathematics 
which was afterwards published, in the form 
of a parpphlet^and called *‘How to excel in 

i 

.Mathematics 55 —ihe treatise now published 
again in the present form. This was \ii<f first' 
English speech and written work and it was 
followed^ ty wri tings, im different languages. 


— He had sifch an ,intense devotion to study 

that a whole library of books 
on religion and philosophy 


9* Vast Studies. 


•of the west was mastered in a .short time. 
TJhe * Bishis of the Upanishads, Patanjali 
Jaimini, Kanad* Kapila, Gautama, * Vyas, 
Krishna, Shankafira were as much at his 

9 

fingers’ ends as, Hafiz, ‘Attar, Shams Tabrez 
and Maulana Rum, Kant Schopenhauer 
Fichte and HegeB Goethe fiatlyle were 
n.s familiar f&ijhors asT.Tulsi Das, Sur Das 
Kabir, Tuka Ram and Nauak. w*ho were un¬ 
doubtedly his inspirers. He was perfectly at 
home in Persian, Ijpn^lisli, Hindi, Urdu and 
Sanskrit ^Literatures. He studied the four 
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Vedas in 19O0J and was master Pandit of 
every Mantra, whpse etfery word h# analysed 
with the acute accuracy of^a phillogist. No| 
•only had he a mastery over literature but 
was a keen student of Science and Mathema» * 
tics. He loved Science and wap an amafteur 
chemist an4 botajiigt. His special study in 
the Philosophy of Science was Evolution. 
He f enjoyed the scientific csfndour and truth- 
' iulrffciBs* 5f Spinoza Spencer, Darwin, Hecjcal, 
Tyndal, Huxley, and Professor Jaqies. Thus 
he made liimself quite a prodigy of learning. 
It seems’ every ininutq of his thirtythrd?T 
years was so well utilised. He was very ^ 
hard working till his last moments.* 

Wfiile in America he^ w^ent through in 
two years, in spite of his # strenuous? public 
labours, almost the whole range of American 
literature taking a particiil&r delight in the 
free chants of Walt Whitman and Thoreau. 


“ He was in a strange humour, all his own 
^ •v^vhen he * judged all the 
10 pa«onau r t‘ n . d wortd ’ s autkcJrs, prophets, 

* peftts and mystics. There 
was no pedantry^ and not the ^lightest 
shadow of affected pride cy anything unreal 
wjien he acted lik,e*an imj&rtial ' j ifdge in his 
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own way. He was a scholar,* scientist and. 
spiritualist of a vety high order in one^ 
Simultaneous with his intellectual culture*, 
lie had brought \ils spiritual development to 
very high pitch. Crowded f^ahore could no 
mofe satisfy * the \impti tildes -of his souL 
Whatever time he could get he would spend 
in the Himalayan hi]]s and jungles, meditat¬ 
ing on the Upan\shads and the secrets of the; 

Ancient Aryan u Brahmividya^ 

* 

“It was in th*b forests of Brahmqjpuri, near 
‘ Itishikesh, in 1898, thatf£ama 

^ii. Realization. realized fus object,—the At¬ 
man, th§ Self. He went there all alone, and 
without any thing but a few Upaiysha&s.. 
Again and again«he went oven them and 
meditaled by the* Gauges t on bare rocks day 
and night, little.caring for rain* or sunshine* 
but all absorbed in the one thought of 
self realisation* * 

He had determined to lose hi^ very life in 
the attempt or to*gain it an^m«did succeed. 

He attained to theft fearless blissful 
oneness state^of mind whd^ there id no more 
deluslol^ or repentancg and knowing or 
rather realizing with ifothing remains to 
know. 
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The inner fountains of Divine Bliss were* 
now incessantly and spontaneously# flowing 
out of him .and shedding ^enedietion all 
around him. Shratis and Slpritis and songs 
thoughts and things, questions of philosophy 
and Religion, politics and ^society, whatever 
now came from hijm k were changed by .the* 
mysterious effects of his inner scml and came- 
out Vitli refreshing beauty in a new form, 
WeariHg^arment of Rama’s consciousness. 
He saw the Universe in Himself aijd^ lumself 
in the*Universe. He enunciated the great 
law tlxat tire whole Universe selves one* as' 
his body, when he feels the’ Universal soul 
as 4iis very self. 


12. Exercise. 


Not only, a spiritualist,and a veritable 
prince of all.. Oriental* dreat 
•mers and Yogis, he was a great 
champion t)f physical exerCis&s. He delighted 
in designing $ew metliods of physical exer¬ 
cise. He cotjld never forego his daily exer¬ 
cise. He w&s-aefc*# even a fe& minutes before 
his death, taking as was bSsTwont, his- 
physical exercise. fl?hus out of a thin frail 
body, he managed to emerge a strong man 
of stagliJke nimfile activity. ^ He was a great 
and, swift walker. He could Hvalk mt>re tlian 
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40 miles a day ^s a Swami in the Himalayan 

hills. He won in America a 40 miles race, 

which he ran quit of fun in competition with 

some American* soldiers,® coming two hours 

ahead of the wdqnen He scaled Gangottari 

Yamuncffctatri' an& Badari and Kedarnath 

peaks clad in a small *stHp o*f a loin cloth 

and alblanket. He crossed from Yamunpttari 

to Gangottari through glaciers. He y,ved m 

snow,slept in caves in thick dreary jungles 

all alone,* He would roam about at midnight 

in dark jnngles defying death and feai* He 
« * * -« 
was so fearless* so bold, so vehement* so 

strong, and so roseate and yet lie. was so 

gentle unaffected,,childlike pure *and noble, 

sincere, earnest and unassuming that all 

►who came iu contact with him with a heart 

yearning for the trut?i, could not but receive 

inestimable benefit. # After each * lecture or 

class lesson, questions were put which were 

always answered so clearly and concisely, 

«weetly and lovingly. lifefVas* ever filled 

with bliss amd peace, constant spring of 

happiness^ and ever cfbRairting the sacred' 

syllable Om when not # engaged in talking, 

writing or readings He saw divinity in each 

and al£ and every on$ was addressed by 



Him as “Blessed •Divinity.” 

Free, free was he # like«a child a^d saint. 
He would Remain in God-consciousness for 
days together. Hia unfaltering devotion to 
India and his desire to raisp her benighted 
people was indeed perfect self-abnegation- * 
His personality # may be described as ex¬ 
plosive. *ITo wcwild ncnuiui 

l.‘$. PeMonalitv. , « . ,1 , , , 

silent for months together 
a*s if hi* Had nothing to say. He remained 
merged in joy. All of a sudden he will 
burst dut like a volcano and give nut his 
thoughts in a wild manner. Whenever *ho 

* m • 

spoke or wrote one could be sure of getting 
something very refreshing and original.. 
His higSly cultivated emotion, bold indepen¬ 
dence of thought and his great towering ( 
intellect formed an attractive feature of his 
personality. He was deeply sincere and irr- 
esistably sweet. Mohatfiedans # and Hindus 
loved him alike, to see him was to feel 

9 

inspired wiihji^V/ideals, new powers, new 
visions and new emotipns. 

Whatever lie •thought, he had not only 

thought upon, but he?had 
actually seen its workftig in 
His Qwn lifi. He used to 


14. Doctrine* 

' »nd View*. 
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* 

r 

•say that he believed in experimental religion. 
According to him the art of living consists 
in luminous belief. Just as in science, autho¬ 
rity has little weight in arriving at Truth, 
•so in religion authority should have little or 
no weight and it*s truth must be tested by 
trusting your life to ijb. , Every one must 
reaeh the inner map, the Self, the Atman, 
through the failures and successes of his 
own life or through Self-Realization. Life 
itself is Jjfye greatest revelation. The great 
idea which runs as art undercurrent jin all 
u his discourses is the renunciation of bod} 7 
consciousness (Ahankara) and the realiza¬ 
tion, of 'Self to be the Self of universe. The 
false ego is the c^use of all limitations. Elimi¬ 
nate ft and the .spirit of man is the universal 
spirit pervading everywhere artd everything. 
"This higher lift?is" to be realised and Rama 
sanctions all, means^by which it may be 
attained. -The bed of of thorny or the bed 
of roses whichever induce J.hfc state of 
realisatiofffr^ us is to be blessed. Total self- 
.abnegation is the essen*taaL prelude, to this 
realisation and it may be effected by different 
indiviluals in different ways. ECence be 
r gives only the general outlines of his main 
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conclusions and sketches tiie metnocis whicn 

were most helpful* Jo him. 

V.edanta is to him by no means a mere 

intellectual# ^assent Hut a 
is ideal. ^ • mos £ s0 } emn an & sacred 

» 9 * 

offering of body and raincUHt the holy akar 

of Love. Rama’s Vedanta is the beautiful calm 

• • • 

of <ihat super-consciousness whioh transcends 

the limits of body and mind^vhere all sound 

fees, ^liTde the sun and moon get dissolved, 

where the whole cosmos, ripples "like a 
• • * 
dream anu is eddied into the Infinity. It* is 

fronrli ere‘that lie threw the ladder for u# ter* 

reach him and see ’the sights of the world 

below. Perennial peace is diffused there and 

the mah is entirely in God. All discussion 

ceases there. And those who are • there 

* * 

simply look cyround’ and smile and say to 
•every olrje^t “thou art good” •“thou art pure” 
“thou art holy” “thou arrt That.” • 

“Neither the sun shines there, nor sparkles the moon. 

Pranas and Sordid are hushed into silence, 

All life repoaes in^ouP* sweet slumber, 

No god. no martenn Ifosmos there, no soul. 

Naught but golden Calm f#nd Peace andj3p?5ndour. 

In the summer vacation of 1899 he went 

to make a pleasure trip in 
is (o Journeys. *Kasl?rair. # He visited Shri- 

magar and thence wont on l» Pilgrimage to 
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Amar Nath also. On his return in the end 
of 1899 hg suffered from f^ver and colic pain 
to such an extent that one night no hope 
remained of his*life when, he lay senseless 
during the night. But nature had some* 
thing diffrent in store and so he was alright 
the next day. Thereafter he <Jesired that 
his thoughts and ideas should reach the 
public as soon as possible. For this an 
Urdu magazine called “Alif” was started and 
continued for some time from a new press 
called ^.nand press managed by Swami 
Narayana and supported chiefly by L. Har 
Lai. He took great delight in writing 
orignal articles to this magazine, so much* 
so that he now wanted to leave off Kis two- 

• It u 

hours service iji the college also. In the 
meanwhile having a desire to s&e the* sea he 
went to Karachi* and Sukkur where he was 
honorably received by some kind admirers 
and passed u few days th.ere in gj;eat pleasure 
although he did Dot take with 0 feitD a single 
pie. Afteethe issue of 3rd No of hie 
magazine Alif, he wm* saturated with 
spirituality" and overfilled with it that he 
could fao longer remain shut up in his 
household or the Irowded towns. 
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(ii) Vanaprautba 
Ashram 


So in July I9&) he resigned his service and 

\y,ent to jungles along with 
a few companions includ¬ 
ing his wi|e and children. 
All of them reached Hard war and thence 

« * i 

they went to Tehri by wu$ of * Dewaprayag. 

There they took their abode in a calm, 

quiet and lonely but very charging place in 

a garden "by the side of the^Granges. 

5 H»rd"Rama ordered bis con^)anions to 

(iti) Trne Faith throw a way all the cas h "If they 
and jucideht an y Ganges and 

keepmg faith in Grod to sit aH absorbed in 
Him, who eElone maintains *and takes care of 
aU. He said that if any of them suffered from 
any whnt it would be only due to his own 
want of full faith in Him and if so it would be 

' 4 % 


far better foivsuch a one to die than to live a 
miseraCleJife wanting in faith in the creator. 

It so happened the Same day that Swami 
Rama Nath^ the manager of the Calcutta 
Kshetra of gi^ikesh was touring about in 
connection with Jhe arrangements of 
Kshetras of Oango^ri route. He heard about 
Rama and came to visit him in the garden. 

Oh seeing him all absorbed in (Jod-con- 
acioueness, he, of his 0 W 4 accord# ordered 
m shopkeeper, Who aceompainod him, to 
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supply rupees ten wor^h of cof n every month 
to these ]jqien engaged in spiritual exercises. 

After this strange incident, all of them 
were Struck with wonder ?>nd a firm faith In 

r 

Ood took hold of them for future, mojre than 
ever. 'A1J of <therfr c began to practise medita¬ 
tion with full faith and thorough concentra¬ 
tion .and Rahia now began to contribute to 
the magazine ‘Alif with a greater zeal and 
fuller energy. a 4 c 

Orife night Rama, all of a sudden, left all 
Sleeping, and went out all alone in the<- mid¬ 
night towards Uttar Kashi. When walking 
or rather feeling' his way out in the dark 
Himalayan gorge, at a time when all w#?s 
silent, the clouds gathered, the Tightening 
flashed forth and the rain burst out in a 

* c 

storm over the lovely traveller*, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, no .umbrella, no clot^es^ save a 
single ‘dhoti’. But on and on he went until 
he saw the. very path give way before him 
under the heaver deluge aryl 1 torrents of 
water rusfefeag over the steep rocks. And 
yet Rama was not to be daunted. He scaled 
and climbed the nlountain side catching hold 
of the (grasses and boulders*—a feat which 

<K + 

even a njountain|gcrat could not possibly do 
ftMider the .conditions, Ire a moment he kucl 
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crossed the gulf *and was shouting on the 
top of a hill by himsplf Om 1 Om !! Om !!! 
Nothing could harm, nothing could dare 
injure one who had realised himself* to be 
one with the Universal Sllf. Even Death 
itself had to Wait his otfdeBB. 

On his sudden absence, Rama’s' wife felt 
the shock very ‘keenly and Jpll down in 
illness from which sh*e ccyild not recover 
"hersqlf even after Rama f had come back a 
few days after. And so she desired* to go 
back* to her home alojig with her' young son 
Brailmanand. She was therefore ordered 
go J^ack in* care t>f Swami Narayana who 
took her to the plains and returned»back. 

After ti period of six mouths of solitaty life 

in the jungles, in the b«}gin- 
^ Ashram** ning of 190f, just a few days 

before thp passing away of 
Swami Vivekanand, Rama desired to take 
Sannyasa. He had the perfnission of the 
ShankaracMarya of Sharada Matha to take 
Sannyasa by ?he Ganges sid^ when he 
might find hjmself qualified to*do so. 

It was now in t’fee midst of the Ganges that 
he made over pharg^e of his sacred thread to 
the rushing current and ppt on his orange 
r^bes with a contiifuous chant of flie sacred 
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syllable, Om! Om ll Om!f!. ‘After thi# he re- f 
mained wrapt In * deep meditation and 
Anand for hours together at the banks of his 
dear Ganges. 

Gosain Tirtha Rama was new Swami Ruma 
Tirtha having coipe in the order of Tirtha 
Sannyasa of the Sharada Peetha—-Dwarka 
and^heieaftw he began to live all along by 
himself in the same jungle allowing nobody 
to see him except pn very rare occasions. 

After a six* months residence here, as 

many people begah to -come 
iff, further travoia for his visit, he changed his 

in Himalavas * , ... _ 

and Plains. place on 14th Jume 1901 to a 
* cave about 4 or 5 miles away 

and after a few months more he left’this place 
also op 16th August 190f with Narayana and 
Xi. Tula Ram for Yamunottari Gangottari, 
Triyugi Narayapa r Kedar Nath and Badri 
Narayapa. For a month they lived in Yam- 
unottari, near‘the hot springs in a cave and a 
wooden house apd also made an fc apcent over 
the SumepfoMount, the white snowy peak at 
the sources of the river Yamunta. After this 
they crossed over snowy tills by a narrow 
path, direct but *dange»ous ever which no 
pilgrim could venture and reached Gangot¬ 
tari on th<£ 3rd. day instead of 10 or 12 day* 
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usualy taken by others by tjie ordinary path. 
Again after a month’s s£ay at Gangfcttri they 
went to Kedar Nath and Badri Narayana by 
way of Triyugi # Narayana a*itd reached Badri 
Narayrih, a week before *Di^ali. 

The return was made fn Ddcerfiber l&Oi 
by way of A'lmora to Mathura where Swarni 
Rarpa was invited by Swami Sftivfigan 
•A chary a who had elected him as president 
of a religous society. Here his lecturgp were 
attended £y thousands who \frere so attracted 
by bis personality and all pervading love 
that they followed,him like, Gopis following 
Krishna over shrubs and rough ground and 
sat dovyn, on bare ground ,to listen to hkn by 
the Yamuna side till late in»the winter night. 
Thence he was invited by -Shri Sur j&n * Lai 
Pandey* (uofr Shri Shanti Prakash) to 
Faizabad*in the second ’adiiual meeting of 
Sadharan D karma Sabha in February 1902. 
After that in May 1902 he retired into the 
thick jungles*of Tehri St&te in Himalayas 
once more for meditation in solfESde. 

Here once the ^Maharaja Saheb of Tehri, 
while on his way to Debra Dun happened to 
touch the skirfe of Ihe forest where Rama 
was residing and ou hearing of Rama, Maha- 
raia Saheb felt verv anxious to se*e him. Ha 
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had become agnostic through the influence of 
some westfern philosophy like that of Herbert 
Spencer and did ( not believe in the existence 
of God. On meeting Hama qjl his doubts 
were dispelled on£ by one during a long 
continued* talk and after that he requested 
Rama to g^ice Tehjri for* his teake which 
Ramd accepted with pleasure. 

In July 1902 it was published in tbe news- v 

18. ForeigB Travel.. P a P erS that & ReU S i0US ° 011 - 

« r ference was going to be held 

v 

p in Japan" in which all the religions leaders 
were invited to attend. Tike Maharaja Saheb 


of TehrLrequested Rama to go to that Con¬ 
ference and preach Vedanta. Rama aqpeptecl 
the request and Maharaja Saheb made all 
the * arrangements for . Rama’s voyage 
through Thomas Cook & Sons. liama went to 
Calcutta alone c but when people insisted 
much od his staking a companion Swami 
Narayana his disciple was taken with him. 

They left Calcutta for Sdpan on 28th 


(») Japan 


• August *1902. During the 
voyage they touched Penahg, 


. Hongkong, Shanghai, Naga Sakiand finally 
Yokoha&ia. They wore* cordially received 
by the Sifid merchants at. these ports ajid 


hud a. hrflt at Honerkonff for £ change 
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of ship and Rama lectured there to the all 
attentive and interested audience. On 
reaching Japan they learnt that there was no 
Religious Conference there^and that *it was 
all wrong news. However, they proceeded 
to the Capital Tokyo to# ficertain, the facts 
for certain and rget there many Indian Stu¬ 
dents who had* come to lesrfPn ajrts. and 
• • 

sciences in Japan. . Raifta happened to 
meet Mr. Puran there w*ho had just started 
an Indo Japanese Clut> for the # ^rdtnotion 
and help of Indian *students in Js^pan and 
who was appointed its Secretary. Rama-aleo j 
gave a lecture on Secret ol Success in Tokyo 
(Solle^e which produced a deep and lasting 

effect on the hearts of the students and 

• * • 

professors. ^ * • 

Professor Chhatre’s Circus happened lo 
be thereat the time who* became an ardent 
admirer of Rama and on his request Rama 
accompained him to America., Here Mr. 
Puran being jipeply effected by Rama's spee¬ 
ches took Sannyas £o serve all humanity and 
roamed about jn £>p. the Japanese towns and 
also issued a magazine “Thundering Dawn 5 * 
but on his return to India he agaii| bacame 
a householder and^ subsequently a sikh (his 
*fimily^ religion) tvhile Swanji Narayana who 
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( it) America. 


had accompained Rama upto Japan was ad¬ 
vised by lym to travel in r a different direc- 
tioii preaching Vedanta, viz, Burma. Cevlon. 
Africa* and Eurof^. 

Rama when*he reached AnSerica gave a 

ft O 

, mfmber of lectures, some¬ 
times for tjire© hours to¬ 
gether of whiVh the shorthand notes were 
taken by the Americans and typewritten 
copies presented tq<Rama. Those copies were 
afterw£I*ds printed in India in the form of 
four volumes called “In Woods of God-Reali¬ 
sation.” In America, where everything is 
sold and has its "value in dollars, Rama 
never allowed his lectures to be attended by 
Tickets although it cost a good deal t6 „ hire 
halls cfor his lectures, This in itself is. a testi- 
mony of how much the Americans loved 
Rama and appreciated his lecture’s. Rama 
accom pained Prof. Chhatre upto Siatle 
Wash but after that the Americans made 
him their own guest and one pf them Dr, 
Albert Hilla#* served him with all heart and 
mind for about a year an<J, a half at San 
Francisco. Some of the A mericans moved by 
Rama organized Societies«for the help of the 
poor Indian Students in America and also to 
gain daily Spiritual food frdm the society %£ 
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’ Rama they organized a body called the 
Hermetic Brotherhood! The Americans 
became so much enamoured of Rama, that 
they took his photi like thdi of Christ and 
published it in the Papers u/ider the heading 
4 Living Christ has come tb America.” The 
President of .the Un&ed States alpo came to 
visit Rama and although the Millionaires of 
America liked to put him up f hi their palatial 
buildings Rama likecb forests mor^ and 
always us^ed to take his abode* on some 
mountain jside far away from the busy 
haunts of mankind,hnd roajnecf about in a 
single thin cloth even in the icy cold of # 
North Angerica living simpJv on nuts, fruits, 
vegetables ajid milk* 

He was full of unresistable joy ana» 
laughte^and hobody could remain sorry in 
his compamy. All doub£s ‘vanished like f 
vapours before his sunny face. Ghee an 
American lady,, a resolute atheist came to 
discuss with hkn but on seeing Rama all 
absorbed in Samadhi,«he waitediffand when 
Rama came to'hia normal consciousness she 
broke the silence with the. words u My lord 
I atn not an atheist. iMy doubts have! disap¬ 
peared on seeing you,” * 

Tilrs. Wellman, another American lady, 
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' 4 

lbved and admired Rama so deeply that she- 
renounced all Western drdss and putting on 
the Sanyasi’s orange robes she wandered 
from town to ^owh without any money but 
with full trust in (lod and coming to India 

4 ‘ 44 

visited with great pleasure, the birth place 
of Rama, th^village „Murariwala in district 
Gujranwala of |he Punjab. Such was the 
Universal love of Rama that it no*t only 
moveckthe hearts of Americans but when he 
was in Egypt oh his return in Cajro he be- 
^jjghed' the hearts of Mahomedans by hia 
lucid lecture in Persian and was called by 
them the Hindu Philosopher. 



About two and a half years .travel In 


.Return to 
. ludia. 


foreign .countries Rama re¬ 
turned to India and landed 


in Bombay in 1904. His first ldbture^on his 
return was organized in Bombay,''thence he 
made a c tour * through Agra, Mathura and 
Lucknow to Pushkarraj in Ajmer, giving his 
worldwide experiences to the all expectant 
audience. Arya Samajis, Sanatan Dharamis, 
Brahmo Samajis, Sikhswen Christians and 
Mahomedans all alike joined his reception 
wherever he went anS when asked t to start 
a new Society he simply answered that all 
societies Vere his own ^nd that he woiild 
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work through them. 4 ’ , 

He loved mother India so much* so that 
he realized himself as India incarnate and 

(9 & m 

professed that ^ithin 10 years # India would 
get practical Vedanta aftid ,,that love woi^ld 
conquer hate to unite man’s hearts. 

In the meanwhile, S^ami Naj^yana, leav- 

a,. b uw «>. in S Ja P an v l sited Singapur, 

. Tr.vBis. Penang, Burma and Ceylon. 

After that he went to Africa, visitecL Port ^ 
Said, Cairo (Egypt), Alexandria, Gbzti, Malta,”* 
Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Gibraltir, etg*, 
and lastly Reached* London in September 
1003, where after about a 5 months’ stay he 
fell ill caving to the severe- winter and ’ was 
advised to leave London at • once. He^there¬ 
fore in January 1904, on deceiving orders'" 
from Rama returned to India and reached 
Bombay ilT July 1904, six‘months^ before 
Rama’s return. In October 1906, when Rama 
went to Hardwar after a tour in Bengal 
and U. P. lie f£ir ill.' Narayana came to him 
from his tour. Rama’was dangerously ill for 
ovdr a week and Vhen recovered went to 
Muzaffarnagar.for % change of climate and 
sent Narayana to Lucknow. 

After regaining health Rama dfesired to 
seek ■ softtude and, called Nara/ana back. 

9 \ 9 ^ 
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Himal ay as 
agaiiJb 


c 

Ijencb in November 1905, 
Ranfa ansi Narayana went 


by way of Hard war and Rishikesh to Vyas 

A^hrama a veryWerce and lovely forest on 

% * ^ 

the other side of the Ganges where Rishi 

Veda Vyhs, the Author of Mahabharat, is 

said to ha^e performed his tapas. There 

they parsed their winter of 1906 in lovely 

straw huts, a couple of miles distant from, 

each £j:her and Rama studied and meditated 

over NiruMa and Bama Veda. 

* * 

In the summer they moved further on to 
Uevaprayag 'Tetri*, and* «went to Vasistha 
Ashram, a place about 12 or 18 thousand feet 
high-above the sea level and 50 miles far fro*m 
Tehri where Rama began to live-in the cave 
Vaslshtha Muni in March 1906, and sent 


Narayana in his place to the pldins tp lecture 
in the various 1 meetings wherever he was 
invited.* But Rama’s body soon fell ill and 
Narayana had to come back af ten two moliths. 
On his arrival they shifted their habitats by 
a few mlTes. more experimentally so that 


Rama now began to live in* a cave at a 
greater height while Narayana moved down 
in. the faliey, The scenery round this cave 
is described by Rama i# his letters as the 
4 *Garden 6f Fairies ” 
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There was Another cave above this which 

v * 

was occupied by an enormou’s siaake (Az- 
daha) while another cave across the valley 
and just opposite iso RamaJf^ was the den of 
a large*tiger who used ip look at Rama from 
his place and sometimes passed by RamVs 
cave also which was a large and open one. 
This cave was quite unprotected** either from 

wild beasts of which there faas no feaj for 

• 

Kama whom beasts and • men all obeyed in 
his universal love or from rain wfyich "really 
proved a huisance specially when tfye- rains 
set in and’wetted all the clothes, and gowfo 
and keeping Rama awake during the nights. 

He had therefore to quit this place # also 
and catrhe*down to the plain in the valley 
where the Sill-men at once pon sir acted* for 

, • • 'SO 

him a Kuti (small hut.) Here Mr. Puran with 
two companions came t© see Rama in his 

Vasishtha Ashrama and lived for *about a 

» 

month. Rama .was at this time . taking for 
food only qailk # as the local, grains did -not 
suit him and on the arrival of these guests 
he was pressq/d by Jbhem to take some grain 
food also. He did so, moved by their love 
but he as well as the^new comers fel^ down 
sick with dysentry and fever. Tl^py then 
askefd Ra^aa to movfe'down to # plains which 
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* 

he accepted with the limitation not to/go 
beyond .Tehri. H§hce Narayana went to 
make the necessary arrangements for depar- 
ture and Mr. ^uran accompanied him to 
return to the plains. 

Rama also waljceS with them for a mile 

and in the way told Mr. 

22 . Foreboding. p uran tlia £ Rama may-soon 

have his pen abrest and his tongue silent as 

he had become too weak and that he may 

* 

perh&£s no more visit the plains. Hence he 
advised^ that they should now themselves 
become Rama and read, write and work all 
absorbed in Him. These remarks brought 
down a streant of tears in their eyes and 'it 
really proved the last meeting with Rama 
of Mr t Puran. 

• 1 c *" 

Now in order that the place may hot be 

shifted too often Rama 

23. Last Solitude, searched for a ^solitude fit 

for every seas*on at the banl^s of the Ganges 
some where nea^ Tehri. He did fin^d such a 
plac^ where some Mahatmas had lived for 
.long and which was in a solitude surround¬ 
ed by the Ganges on three sides. Here Maha¬ 
raja S^heb of Tehri had*at once built for him 
a Kuti according to Rafna’s own plan. 

Naraygina was now tojd by Rama t© ^go 
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to live in Bamfrogi cave some miles away, 
where they had oijce previously stayed for 
socae time, and was advised by him to come 
to see Rama weekly on ^Sundays unless 
specially called. When sending off Narayana 
to the cave Rama accompanied, hiip for ovex 
a mile even bare footed and bare-headed and 
on reaching the 1 * road ‘addressed him with 
the*same remark, as to Mr.»Pi;ran—That it 
may probably soon happen that Rama’s pen 
may cease to run and his tongue may* stop 
to speak.* That Rama'no more felt # inclined 
to touch a*ny worldly work and may ney^r 
leave the Ganges side to'go down to the 
Plains again. That wherever he might be 
invited^Narayana will have to go and Hence 
he shoulfTIive himself deep # in Real # Rama 
while in the solitude cave and come out of it 
all heart; bpdy and souL transformed into 
Rama or Vedanta incarnate. 

«• 

Narayana had not lived Ihere for five 

t 24 . The sorrowful # £ a y s whe# suddenly a 
message and end. messenger camua there and 

brought him Jhe most heart rending news of 
Rama having been carried away Jby the 
Ganges while bathimg in it. Rama, while 
exercising against the rushing waters of the 
Ganges as was his Vont, this tim*e.rather in 
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deep water was suddenly cafried away into 
a whirlpool where she struggled long and 
though finally came out with a strong ,dive r 
but bfeing exhausted was carried, away further 
to midcurrent where at last he left his body 


uttering-loudly "Aum ! Aum !! Aum !!! 

Naravana and Mr. Puran afterwards found 

^ t 


ft>. Last Note. 


his last written passage on the 
tafble which ran as follows:— 


“0 Death ! Take away this body if you 
pleads ! I care .not. I have enough of bodies 
to use. lean wear* those divine silver 

t. 

threads, the beams of moon and live. I can 
roam as divine minstrel, putting on the 
guise of hilly streams and mountain broods. 
I can dance in the waves of seat. I am 

t i t «* 

the? breeze that, proudly walks and I am the* 
wind inebriated. My all these shapes are 
w andering shapes'of change. Lcame down 
from yender hills raised the dead awakened 
the sleeping, unveiled the fair faces of some 
and wiped the tears of a few f weeping ones. 
Bulbul and the rose bo£h I saw and X comfor¬ 
ted them. I touched this. I torched that. I 
doff my hat and off I am. Here I go and 


there | go. None can fifld me? I keep nothing 
/jwitb me 4 ” 

QM ! OM !! *0M Jl! 



MATHEM AT?3t)8. 


'■ ■"» 11 

& 9 

I am fully aware of the diffculties which I 
shall have to encounter in trying to enlist 
your interst in what is ’commonly called “a 
4ry subject.” 'The usefulness of the study of 
Mathematics sounds like a paradox te the 
superficial observer. An ordinary man can¬ 
not help putting such questions as 

(a) why Should we bother our* heads about 

the 47th proposition of Euclid’s 
F irst Book, ? 

(b) of whatj use the world can the Bino* 

♦ mijil Theorem b& ? 

(c) Why should we spend a considerable 

portion of our life at a b,Q and 
longis (f) * 

* 

* 

(d) What i^ the use of dealing with the 

Greek Mathematical signs ? 

» . ^ , 

1. The inability to answer questions like 
these or the apparent ^uselbigsness of 
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Mathematics makes this s^udy very tm- 
popular/* 

2* Another reason why it is disliked is 
that it is a very hard subjept which taxes 
Jbgth the memory And the intellect; it is 
■difficult to understand and more difficult to 
remember.v. To read it *s "not like walking 

r 

on a smooth paired load ; but there the .path 
is, so to speak, both slippery and* trough, 
presents many stumbling blocks and rubs in 
the way 

4 ' 

— 3. A third reason why Mathematics is 
felt so heavy and tedious is that generally it 
is not administered in proper doses or injka 
agreeable form ; in other words, tbatoherB do 
not always try jto make it attractive. Oarbon 

dioxide swallowed as in ’ soda-water, is con- 

* * 

ducive to health ;*but inhaled, ^ idjures the 
system* Just so, Mathematics does us good 
only if taken or studied in the proper way. 

Students as a rule, compl&in ‘against the 
University because Mathematics is made a 
compulsory subject in® dome "examinations, 
they blame the Syndics and have all sorts 
of hafd names to give to Mathematical 
writers.* 
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MATHEMATICS^ 


To begin with, lei us forithe^ sake of argu¬ 
ment assume that Mathematics hfts really 
no reward to offer, has nothing to pay. # But, 
dear friends, let us*not in Aviatever we tin- 
dertake,* be led and guided*by a desire o£, 
reward. This mercenary ^spirit* ought to be 
checked. The event or fruit of fxn y action 
ought not to influence us; let us do whatever 
yre engage in, goaded by a sense of duty and 
not drawn by the bright future:— 


If duty calls to braaen walls, 

How basfc the fool who flinches. 

* 

** Let us work into life the following advice 

of "the author of Bhagwad Gita:— 

• • 

".Find full reward 

Of doing rigi^t in right I Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the frait which comes from them. 

And life taxation 1 Labour 1 Make\hine acts, 

Thy piety. 44 

Learn to Acquire knowledge for its own 
sake; hunger and ’thirst after knowledge. 
Learn a lesson from *the life of Old King 
Ulysses who 'with* dne foot in the grave 
wooes knowledge and asks his followers. 

To follow knowledge lilje ft sinking star, • 

. ©eyond^the utmost behind of human though^ 
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The assumption above made is far from 
being correct. The 1 advantages of Mathema¬ 
tics are very many. s They do not lie on the 
surface, but are bidden arid concealed 

(*) Mathematics is like the ocean 
# ' rough 1 , boisterous, and fearful on 
v the surface; ,but having precious 
pearls, and gems of the purest ray 
serene at the bottom ; or *' 

^ (it) it may be compared to the statues 
of the old satyrs and sileni of 
Greece ; repulsive figures to look 
at but enclosing within them the 
finished and fascinating statues 
of the most beloved gqds of the 
Greeks. w* ' nmm * 

\iii) Like" the solar light it appears 
quite colourless to* the ^unthink¬ 
ing* multitude, whild^ is in reali¬ 
ty composed of the colours of the 
rainbow. 

Mathematics (Gr Mathe^Mdtike) in its ori¬ 
ginal sense signifies "‘skill, knowledge or 
science. 5 ’ And in all ^ts*shb§equeift develope- 
ment it has had the ide&> of “skill, knowledge 
or sciAice” always underlying it. It is in no 
small me^shre to Mathematics that the world 
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owes its Sciences of Astronmy. Optics, Acous¬ 
tics, Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatic!, Hydro¬ 
dynamics, Thermodynamics, Magnetism, etc; 
and the Arts of itfavigathah, Engineering, 
Arcciteoture, and the li^e. 

Mathematics is well cafted ad eofact science 
and a sure and certain branch of 9 knowledge 
(cf. the phrase ^Mathematical certainty.”) 

• “Geometry, Pascal observes, “is almost 
the only subject in which we find 
wherein all men agree; and <5ne cause of this 
is that geometricians alone regard the true 
laws of demonstration.”* So 'Geometry or 
Mathematics, we may say, has been like that 
«oiid aryl •substantial food .to Science which 
goes fflrthe most part to <orm bone or the 
-supporting element. According to * Roger 
Recon, Mathematics is the “gateway and the 
key to oth$f sciences.” Professor Ball says— 
“It is interesting to note that advance iu 
our knowledge of Physics is largely due to 
the application* to* it of Mathematics, and 
every year it becomes more difficult for an 
experimenter* ter nflake any mark in the sub¬ 
ject unless he is also a Mathematician.” 

. * 

What generally* happens is that the 

Mathematician takes the result^*of some 
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every-day observations and Raises on them 
splendid |uper-st Pictures ^vhich attract the 
attention of the Experimentalist, who steps 
forward and verges by experiment the re¬ 
sults thought out by the Mathematician. 
*l l h$n the Jabours qf the two combined enrich 

the world with inventions and discoveries : 

^ * 

give to its railways, telegraphs, balloons and 
what not. Happy the man who is a Mathe¬ 
matician and Experimentalist in one. 

^0 n\ost general division of Mathe¬ 
matics, 1 ” says Herbert Spencer, “dealing with 
number guides all industrial activities, be they 
those by which processes are adjusted, oj^ 
estimates framed or commodities bought and 
sold or accounts kept. No one need s have 
the value of this division of Abstract Science 
insisted upon.” * 

“For the higher arts of constriction.” the 
same writer continues to say “some acquain¬ 
tance with t the more special division of 
Mathematics is ipdispensablg. 4 The village 
carpenter who lays out his work by empirical 
rules, equally with the bujhjer of^a ^ritanica- 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws 
of space-relations. The surveyor who mea¬ 
sures the land nurchased*: the architect in 
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* designing a mansion to* be built on it; the 
builder when laying out the 'foundations ; 
the masons in cutting the stones ; and the 
various artizans who put up,# the fittings are 
all guided* by ‘geometrical truths. Railway 
making is regulated from beginning to essd' 
by geometry ; alike in the preparation of 
plans and sections ; in shaking out the line ; 
Jn thg mensuration of cuttings and embank¬ 
ments ; in the designing and building of ’ 
bridges, culverts, viaducts, tunnels, Sttffions. 
Similarly* with the harbours, docks, piers 
and various engineering^ and, architectural 
works that fringe the coasts and overspread 
the country as well as the mines that run 
underneath it And now-a-days even the 
farmer, for the correct laying out *of his 
drains, has recourse to the level—that is, to 
geometrxcaUprinciples. • . 

*'On the application of .Mechanics (a 
branch of Applied Mathematics) depends the 
success of*modern 'manufactures. The pro¬ 
perties of the lever, the wheel-and-axle, etc., 
are recognijted* in »every machine, and to 
machinery in these times we owe all produc¬ 
tion.” *Tlie following is the Case in Ragland 
and will in no long iime be the ease here too: 
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“Trace the history of the‘breakfast roll. 
The soil ogt ofVhich it came was drained with 
machine-made tiles; the surface was turned 
overby a machintermade tiles; the wheat was 
reaped, thrashed and ^innowefi by machines; 
by-machinery it was ground and bolted; and 
had the flour been sent to Gosport, it might 
have been made into biscuits by a machine. 
Look rouiid the foom in . which you si£. If 
modern, probably the bricks in its walls are 
machTTie-made a#d by machinery the floor¬ 
ing was sawn and planed, the mantel-shelf 
sawn and polished, the paper-hangings made 
and painted. The veneer on the? table, thg 
turned legs of the chairs, the carpet, the cur¬ 
tains are all product of machiner y^ *_ 

m “Your clothing—plain, figured or prin¬ 
ted*—is it not wholly woven, nay, perhaps 
even sewn by machinery ? And the volume 
you are feading, are not its leaves fabricated 
by one machine and covered *with these 
words by another - ? Add to-this th'at for thg 
means of distribution over land and sea, we 
are similarly indebted. Asid* them observe 
that according as knowledge of mechanics is 
well Or iU applied to thesp ends comes suc¬ 
cess or failure. The engineer who miscal- 
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dilates the strength of materials, builds a 
bridge that breaks «downs The manufacturer 
who*uses a bad machine connot compete 
with another whosfe machifflfe wastes l&ss in 
friction and inertia. The ship-builder adher¬ 
ing to the old model is outsailed? by* one wflo 
builds on the mechanically justified wave-line 
principle. And as the* ability of a nation 
to hold its own against other^iations depends 
on the skilled activity of its units, we^gee 
that on mechanical knowledge may .turn the 

national fate.” 

# 

Let us now sed to whom* most of the 
juodern inventions and discoveries of which 
tlfe worlc^ is so proud owe their origin ? 

By wham was the first Steam-engine made? 

James Watt, a Mathematical Instrument 

* 

maker. 

By whouff was the clock invented ? 

Galileo, a Mathematician. 

By whom* was the first telescope *made ? 
Galileo/ a Mathematician. 

By whom, the BaK)metet ? 

Pascal,*a Mathematician. 

Who found out # the amount of alloy in 
the golden Grown of King Hiero ol 
0 Syracuse ? 
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Archimedes, a Mathematician. 

Who was it that* discovered the Law of 
Gravitation ? 

Newton, the pVince of jSfathematicians. 

w J[n a word, directly or indirectly ^almost 
all our conveniences and articles of comfort 
are due to *this branch . of Philosophy or 
Science which we call* Mathematics. 

f 

* r 

Professor Adams, the Mathematiciarffore- 
tolcTtfte existence in the heavens of satellite* 
not known to the world before, and *t en the 
practical astrqnomer actually discovered the 
same. 

Mathematics enables us to calculate accu¬ 
rately distances, .billions upon pillions of 
pjniles in length,.as the distances of stars, etc^ 
and it also enables us to measure magnitudes 
about one billionth * part of a cifbic inch in 
volume? like thp size of a molecule or atom.. 
From finite "quantities it leads us on to the 
region of the infinite. 

By Mathematics we discover, some of the 
Universal Laws of NatdrS faritteh with in- 
erasible ink on the faces pf substances by the 
unerring finger of the • Almighty. In the 
lines and %hres pf Geometry we learn “thpse 
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characters” to tise an expression of Galileo* 
“in which the great book of the universe is 
written.” 

In Statics and 'Dynamic^ the Mathema¬ 
tician deals with forces .varyiijg according to 
different laws and in cace a hew* kind of 
energy should comedo light and ^give rise to 
forces obeying laws djfferent from those 
which the forces of ordinary nature obey, 
the Mathematician will be* found fully egj^p- 
ped to receive it; whereas the mer^ experi¬ 
mentalist if not calling Mathematic^ to his 
aid, will be at a loss-how to deal with it at 
the first sight. Let a new fluid be discovered 
and its fundamental property known ; it will 
find itsdlf already registered in the works on 
Higher Hydrostatics as an old servant* with 
specified .duties to discharge. 

There is € variety among* individuals of 
all species : again the different-species of the 
same genus are in no instance exactly alike; 
and they differ widely. So* I persume that 
different planets of the same Solar System 
have no monotony* £fcnd the different Solar 
Systems are not alike in every respect. They 
are, in all probability* governed by n^v laws 
and are blessed witji new materials, new 
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liquids and new .kinds of Energy. Mathe¬ 
matics embraces the properties of these new 
things as well as those of the old familiar 
ones. # This is knowledge of intrinsic worth. 

_Its rules and laws govern the phenomena 
.and facts that can* ever take place on the 
background* of Etejnity. “The old order 
ceaseth, yielding place to new” but wthe 
Mathematical dogmas remain* still controll- * 
ingNoll these vicissitudes and undergoing no 
change in themselves. 

Bays * Herbert Spencer—“of course as 
those facts which' concern all mankind 
throughout all times must be held of greater* 
moment than those which concern, only a 
portion of them ddring the contimuflTce of a 
fashion, it follows that in a rational estimate, 
knowledge of such facts, being knowledge of 
intrinsic worth, must other things being 
•equal take precedence of knowledge that is 
of quasi-intrinsic or conventional worth.” 

Hence you can judge of tlie importance 
of Mathematics which bSyond doubt, impacts 
knowledge" of the kind Cf* facts* here allud- 
od to. 

If mt>st people pride fehemgelvos on posses- 
<siniQr a knowledno of La#.«fTjaw dealing with 
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matters of this ^transient world), why should 
a knowledge of the eternal lavfs dealing with 
all worlds and possibly with the world ta* 
come be disdained^ 

“Th&t very law which moillde a tear, 

And bids it trickle from i|p sourot?, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the ptianetj in their course.’* 

'This law and many similar laws are treat* 
ed in*the works on Mathematics, 

To show that the sphere^ of Mathematics 
is not confined to the physical objects alone, 
but extends over the mental and the psjchic 
jihenomena'as well, I may refer to the distin- ( 
'guishefi writers on the Calculus of Probabili- 

<a ^ * 

,ties wht) have applied’it to Belief and also to 
Edgeworth and Jevons who have shown it 

n 

to be capable of application to Feelings . 

Milton lfolds that a pdrt*of the happiness 
of the pious will consist in the consciousness 
of the knowl&dge which they acquired in 
this world. M this* be true, Mathematics is 
sure to make you «happier in the world to 
come, as it embodies knowledge of the widest 
application. 

I have been discussing so far the value 
_p£ Mathematics acknowledge. *]^dw, let us 
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discuss its value, in the way of discipline. 
And he*3, without" question it holds a 
supreme place. 

< i ' 

The Vernacular word for Mathematics 

“ liiyazi ” and this very name signifies 
"“pertaining to’" My asat” or discipline 5 ’. The 
study of Mathematics involves a mental 
exercise best fitted for strengthening *the 
faculties. ** 

JEJie advantages of Physical exercise are 
not apparent to an ordinary Indian boy; 
and Physical exercise is not so pleasant to 
him as eatables; being ignorant of the fact 
that in proportion as he takes more physical, 
exercise, he will enjoy and digqst the 
eatables better. Similarly the advantages of' 
,mental exerciser involved in the study of 
Mathematics are not apparent „to an 
-ordinary Indian'student, and so, he re # ads 
Mathematics with great reluctance, not 
knowing that in proportion as he studies 
more of Mathematics, he ‘Will relish and 
master other subjects better, 

„ “I have mentioned Mathematics,” says 
Lock, * as a way to settle,in the mind a habit 
of reasoning closely and<in train* not that I 
4hink it rfppgssary that ‘all men should* hft 
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•deep Mathematicians, but ^that having got 
the reasoning which that study necessarily 
brings the mind to, they might be able to 
transfer it to othter part$ of knowledge as 
they shall hatfe occasio.n. 55 

There are men who are already physically 
strong, yet physical exercise will make them 
still stronger. Similarly there are men al¬ 
ready intellectually very strong yet a study 
of Mathematics will mo3t v certainly add^to 
their intellectual powers. * • . 

Rev. Dr. Chalmers has stated I am 
not aware that as an expounder to the people 

the lessons of the Gospel, I am much the 
bbtter for knowing that th§ three angles of 
a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles : or that the square oif the hypotenuse 
is equal .to th*e squares of the two containing 
sides in a right-angled triangle. But I have 
a strong persuation that both *the power to 
apprehend an3T the power to convince may 
be mightily stjreftgfchened—■'that the habit pi 
clear and consecutive reasoning lftay ■ be 
jirmly estabHshed*by the successive journeys 
which the mind is called on to perform along 
the pathway of Geometrical Demonstration. 
Thq truth is that as a preparative* whether 
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for the bar or for the pulpit, I hare more^ 
value in Mathematics for the exercise which 
the mind takes as it travels along the road r 
than 1 for all the spoil which it gathers at the$ s 
landing placed 

The author o£ “The History and Philo¬ 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences” has shown 
in his “ Thoughts on the study of Mathe¬ 
matics” that Mathematical studies iudiei- 
ouslv pursued from one of the most effective 
means of - developing and cultivating the 
reason: and that “the object of a liberal educa¬ 
tion is to deveiope the whole mental system 
of a man ;—to make speculative inferences 
coincide with his practical convictions; io 
enable him to give a reason for the belief 
that is"in him, and not to leave him in the- 
condition pf Soloman’s sluggard: who is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
who can render a reason.” 

To this may be subjoined* the judgment 
of John Stuart Mill, which* *h# hds recorded 
in his invaluable system of Logic (Vol.) 11) 
in the following terms:—^Thb value of Mathe¬ 
matical instruction as $ prepartion for the 
more difficult investigations (Physiology^ 
society, "government, etc.) consists iiu the 
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* application of its method. Mathematics will' 
ever remain the most perfect* typp of the 
Deductive Method in general ; and the appli¬ 
cation of Mathematics to, the branches of 
Physics „furnishes the only school jn which 
philosophers can learn the§most«diffleult and 
important portion of their art, the employ¬ 
ment of laws of the simjfier phenomenon for 
explaining and, predicting thbse of the pore 
complex. These grounds are quite sufficient 
for deeming Mathematical training an indis¬ 
pensable basis of real scientific education and 
regarding with Plato, onp who is a y e w u e 
r p nr o s a$ wanting in one . of the most 
essential qualifications for the successful 

* cultivation of the higher branches of philo¬ 
sophy.” 

The §tudy of Mathematics strengthens 
both, the intellect and memory and tends to 
impart to us an assimilative memory rather 
than a sensuous one inasmuch as' it teaches 
us to renlembef* things bj the aid of the 
intellect or thinking faculties ; and discour¬ 
ages us frturr meihorising a demonstration 
and the like by endless repetition. It gives 
us a memory which, has brought immense 
wealth to Professoy Loisette. Thq*nature o: 
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the subject admits of no suck thing as cram* 
ming. We canndt cram Mathematics, what¬ 
ever we learn -of it must be got up intelli¬ 
gently. t 1 

It is true* that, Mathematics at first 
appears ^to be a yery dry subject and most 
distasteful; but for that very reason we ought 
to study it with zest { ^nd zeal. In so doing, 
we shall be stronger in will-power. “Per¬ 
haps” says Huxley “ the most valuable result 
•of alT education's the abilit } 7 to apply your- 
self to the thing ypu'have to do when it 
ought to be done whether you like it or not . It 
is the first lesson that ought to be learned, 
and however early a man’s training begins, 
it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly.” 

The abstruse*nature of the subject compels 
a student to concentrate his attention. Mathe¬ 
matics ik the best cure for mind-wandering. 
Bacon says*—“If a man’s wits wander, let him 
study Mathematics, for in .demonstration if 
his wits be called away ever so little, he must 
begin again.” Now, if no other account, 
on-account of this grand virtue which it in¬ 
culcate^, t tig , 9 concentration of attention we 
ought to value Mathematics. No one Who is 
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■stricken with *absent-mincfedness can make 
his mark m any department gf human 
-activity. * 

The path to proficiency in Mathematics is 
r so rough, and so hard an application is neces¬ 
sary that on the way w&lose dll <5ur rough¬ 
ness and'become perfectly smopth and fric- 
tionless, as it were, just as the wooden harrow 
usod^ in this, country becomes smooth by 
passing over the rough &nd uneven grgynd 
turned'into clods by the plough.* a 

Now a smooth ball or the like,if put in 
rolling or sliding motion on the College floor 
T will come to rest very long after a rough ball • 
that was put in motion simultaneously with 
;it. So*brains that, have lost a considerable 
.amount of their friction by% working in the, 
rugged field of Mathematic and have now 
‘been smoothed,down, soto^peak, when once 
•put in motion or set to some, hard task will, 
other things feeing equal, stop or be tired out 
long after thpsev,brains that have not been 
similarly trai ned. # 

Not only dpea £he study of Mathematics 
thus habituate us to steadfastness and per- 
;severence bpt it engenders in us a strong in¬ 
clination to work. Jttends to make us bitter 
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opponents to* inaction, it stores in us im¬ 
mense energy 1 , 'fho, student of Mathematics 
being compelled to work very hard and long 
for the sake of s&ccess ifa his subject, goes 
on working hard even after this impressed’ 
force is withdrawn#, being then impelled by 
the energy accumulated in him just as a 
railway train continifes travelling for a long¬ 
time even after the steam is shut off. But 
alas ! for the rash youths who no sooner are 
set*"T:ree from « the great motive power— 
Mathematics or some other branch of learn- 

4 ' 

ing—and enter life, than they Come to a 
t dead stop on account of the brake of sensual 
indulgence ; or at least get their motioln' 
considerably retarded by that braked 

4 Mathematics* startling as it may sound, 
aids Religion ih^ most remark&ble manner 
and strengthens* the foundation of moral 
character. Every now and then it puts us in 

a most humiliating mood,, it nf&kes us realize 

* 

our own incapability, it repeatedly* brings us 
face to face with something which we think 
we cannot surmount, It makes us humble 
-and meek. It tends to do away with our 
vanity apd self-conceit. It breaks us down 
and consequently exercises the will of "God, 
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on us. “Do you,” says Theodore, Monod, a 
Drench Divine, “*knowf what is Glbd’s chief 
difficulty with us £ It is not the making.us, 
it is the breaking us. It is not the edifying us 
it is thft putting us down. And therefore it ia 
that God’s chief instrument for* edification is 
the pick-axe. He raust # break us*down, down, 
down, and whatever He giv^s us to do for His 

service. He will first of all show us that we 

% 

are not able to do it. 0 God, take me,hreak 
me; and make me” The value ctf Mathema¬ 
tics in tlivs respect is well pointed oat in the 
following remark Sy Locke “A man in the 
.study of Mathematics will see, that however* 
good ho*may think h^s understanding yet in 
many things and those very visible, it may 
fail him. This would take 6ff that presump-* 
tion thoj) most men have fSf themselves in 
this part, and they would not be apt to think 
their minds wanted no help to enlarge them, 
but there could be nothing added to the 
acuteness* arfd *penetratiod of their under¬ 
standing.” All this shows that the sharp 
discipline to whidhdt subjects a man has a 
wonderful influence in smoothing down his 
asperities in accustoming him, as a*rule, to 
the, habits of patience, perseverance, . self- 
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denial and humility.” 

“True science,” says Huxley, (including” 
Mathematics undoubtedly),£*and true religion; 
are twin sisters, anil the separation of either 
from the other ito sure to prove the death of 
both, Science prospers exactly in proport ion 
as it is religious, and * religion nourishes in* 
exact proportion ,to the scientific depth and 
firmness of its basis. The great deeds of 
philosophers have been less the fruit of their 
intellect fclnln of the direction of that intellect 

' 4 

.by axi eminently religious tone of mind. 

Truth has yielded rather to their patience r 
‘their love , their single heartedness and their 
self-denial than to theirjogical acumen.” 

Issac Todhunter in his Essays on Educa~ 
*tion savs that of all the subjects,,required for 
passing . University, Examinations, r Mat he¬ 
matics fgrnishCs the most reliable tost of a 
man’s Vorkmg'powers. A student may do 
remarkabh" well in the Examination in a 
language; and yet this may liave been owing 
to his keeping eonstani company with a 
man who always speaks fhat language and 
is a thorough master of it. A student may 
distinguish himself in History in some Exami¬ 
nation, an& yet this may* largety be t due * tc* 
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his passively hearing 1 othevr students while 
they were preparing tltat subject^or their 
Exatainatkm. A jnan may obtain very high 
marks in a Practical Science Examination; 
and yetf this may be on account of his , hav- 
ing familiarized himself* with* the Science 
Apparatus and its pse for amusement?s sake. 
And sp with the other subjects. But a man 

.who excels in ‘Mathematics could not have 
done so, except by dint oi hard labour.. He 
proves himself capable of facing* difficulties 
and doing his dutj r well, however disagree¬ 
able that duty may* be. 

. * Nothing particular has as yet been said 
atout “problems” as against “book work” in 
Mathematics. They are hard nuts to crack 
for the student* But once cracked they yield 
an ambrosial kernel; and tlm student thus 
derives an exquisite pleasure from the sweets 
of intellectual conquest. N<5 othe* branch 
of knowledge'"’ can present a like pheno¬ 
menon. 'Aftfer # hard problem has been 
solved, you will often observe the Mathe¬ 
matician^ eye brfghten, and at length, with 
a pleasure (of which the ecstacy of Archime¬ 
des was but a* simple expression) hear him 
explain, “I have got it, X h.ave got it ” 

t A * 
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It may not be out of place to say some¬ 
thing as»to Tiow clwrmirig and fascinating 
,ithis subject has been to some persons ‘or to 
what extent people of yore have been impres¬ 
sed by its. importance. Flaio loved it to such a 
.degree that' the ‘inscription over the ent¬ 
rance to his school run—“Let none igno¬ 
rant of Geometry enter my door,” and on 
.•one occasion an applicant 'who kfagw no 
,<3jpometry. is said 'to have been refused ad- 
, mission* It is' related of a Mathematician 
. that while he was absorbed ill solving some 
problem, the besieged city in which his house 
lay was taken by the enemy, and to the spot 
where he sat musing, came up witj^a dra\Vn 
Isw-ord in hand, a soldier who was about to 
. break* the slate'of his life. The Mathemati¬ 
cian who ha'fr-been quite ighorant of the 
capture of the city, did not eved now, lift up 
, his bead and look at the soldier. The aston¬ 
ished soldier shouted at the Top of his voice 
to make the poor victim prepare for death. 
A t, this the Mathematician raised his eyes 
and said: “Wait a moment;' I am about ta 
.solve it” (the problem). The citywas captured 

by the^nemy,: but his heart had been capti 
-vated by*Mathematics. 

r ^ r * 
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Sir Isaac Newton, oftentimes, when busy 
nt some Mathematical theorerh used to for- 

i * 

get taking his meals. I may ’add two amus¬ 
ing anecdotes—(1)’ Newton invited a Mend 
to dinner and forgot it. Tho'.fricnd arrived 
and found the philosopher, in a fit of abstrac¬ 
tion. Dinner was brought up for one. The 
friend, without disturbing Newton, sat down 

and despatched it. Newton,•recovering from 
* > 

his reverie looked at the 'empty dishes ajid 
said: “Really if it wasn’t f*Qr tli,e j>roof of 
the contrary before my eyes I could have 
sworn I had not yet dined.” (2) Once when 
riding homo from Grantham he dismounted 
Mq lead his horse up a steep hill, when he 
turned alt the top to 'fremount he found that 
he had the bridle in his hand while* his 

horse had slipped it and goi^away. 

• * 

Galileo had very long ’been purposely 
kept in ignorance of Mathematics hut one 
day, by chancs*hearing a lecture'on Geome¬ 
try, he was so-*fascinated by* the Science that 
he thence forward devoted all his spare time 
to this study, and ^finally he got leave to 
* discontinue his former studies. He preserv¬ 
ed his enthusiasm for the subject in^pite of 
poverty, public ridicple, and persecution. 
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And so did Keyler notwithstanding domes- ’ 
tic troubles, poverty and other inconveni¬ 
ences. 

# !§ 

Archimedes could not disengage himself 
from Mathematical dreams even when walk¬ 
ing or when bathing as is evidenced by the 
well-known*story wluch says that ArchimchK 
one day while taking* his bath was so much* 
elated at the discovery he then madb that * 
uifable to contain himself ho immediately 
ran almbsf. nalied info the street crying 
Eureka/Eureka “1 have found it, I have 
found it.” 

It is related of Eulier that even in t!j*v 
perusal of Virgil’s poetVy he met wifih images 
that wpuld recajl the associations of his more 
familiar studio^and lead him back from the 
fairy scenes of faction to the elemtfnt more- 
congenial to his nature, of Mathematical 
abstraction* 

Amongst the ancient ^Hindus, Mathe- , 
matics was so extensively loved that even 
their females were well*versed in the sub¬ 
ject* 

w 

Amongst the rich* Mathematics^ has 
exercised* nfo sway over, Hoyle, Cavendish,,* 
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Napier, Lord Kelvin, and others. Amongst, 
men of letters Milton, Bafton, Locke, * Carlyle 

Helps, Fronde.. r .and many others 

may be counted amongst its*fervent admirers,, 
if not votaries. 

Perhaps some of you can still see no con¬ 
nection between abstract and practical 
science, and hold the former in little esteem,, 
despising mental discipline unless you per¬ 
ceive its direct reference to the actual busj- 
ness of life, and so reject Mathematics as of 
little practical interest, calling, it with Al¬ 
exander Pop§ as— 

** Tricks to .show fcho stretch of human brain, 
curious pleasurejor ingonioue pain.*’ 

Remember, Gentlemen, immediate useful¬ 
ness alone is ^fallacious recony^iendation for 
a branch of learning. Don’t shun Pure Ma¬ 
thematics on the ground of its purely specula¬ 
tive character. ‘ij?hab sound judgment ”, says 
Professor De Morgan in his ^remarkable in- 
troduction to the London edition of Ram 
Chandra’s Maxima and Minima—“that sound 
judgment which gives men well to know 
what is best for them as well as that faculty of 
invention which leads Ho development**of re-r 
soirees aryl to the increase of we&lth g,nd 
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comfort, are both materially advanced, per¬ 
haps caftnot rapidly be advanced, without a 
great taste for 'pure . speculation among the 
general mass of* the people, down to the 
lowest of those who can read and write 
..,..^.... 55 * Afte# giving a most satisfactory 


proof of the above statement the above- 
mentioned writer puts the conclusion in the 


following words :■ 


“The History of England as well; as of 
other ooifntries has impressed me with a 
strong conviction that pure speculation is a 
powerful instrument in the progress of a 


nation. 55 Plato advised the Athenians *to 


betake themselves ,t<^, the study Mathe¬ 
matics, in order to evade the pestilence in¬ 


cident to the international war which was 

raging in Greece. 55 

• * 

Mathematics is knowledge ana conscipi- 
.ently it is power. .It is a weapon, though a 
very heavy one. If we cannot wield that 
weapon, the fault is all out: o\$n ; ‘because we 
could wield it if we would, by dint of patience 
.and perseverance; and once wielded, that 
weapon is something .awful in our hands. 
Knowledge oi Mathematics is like an estate 
which should . be watered and ( cultivated 
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laboriously before it yields > abundant crops. 
Many men have reaped iJich harvests out of 
this apparently barren land. * 

The processes of the Differential Calculus 
seem far remote from the Propositions of 
Physical Science, yet Newton was led by 
their aid to found a system of 'Mechanics 
equally suited to determine the motion of the 
«stone Sailing to’ the ground, or the revolu¬ 
tions of the Planetary bodies. Conics iH“*a. 
branch of pure Mathematics dealiii’g with the 
sections of a cone. It could hardly • be im¬ 
agined as susceptible of any useful or interest¬ 
ing application whatever. But Kepler came 
aiid he applied it to thp motions of heavenly 
bodies, thus clearing up most intricate diffi¬ 
culties in Astronomy. Moreover the ‘ same 
Conic Senior? was. found t^apply to the 
motion of anything whatever projected here 
on our own planet; be it a cricket ball, an 
arrow .or a bullet, even our own bodies in the 
act of jumping! The procesS of finding the 
H. C. F. of any two numbers in Algebra has 
been made *use of by Sturm in solving with 
great ease Equations pf any degree whatever. 
The Theory of Quadratic Equations was# made 
use ol^by our own countryman, Master Ram 
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‘Chandra of Bellji, in working out problems 
of grea# practical <interdst in Maxima and 
Minima. In‘Trigonometry and Algebra we 
with what are called Exponential Func¬ 
tions and Imaginary or Impossible Quantities . 
When ^ou first s&udy them, I suppose you 
will be incjined to say *• Of what use in the 
real world are Imaginary quantities,,, why 
•should we waste our time on* Impossibilities?” 
J^ly friends, let mb inform you that what you 
will tiyis., cast off with disdain, has lately 
been rqade the corner' stone of anew mansion 
.in the world *of Science, 'being developed into 
Hyperbolic Functions. The symbols e grid 
(meaningless to the unthinking student,) 
represent numbers wfiich enter into analysis 
from*whatever side Science and Art are ap¬ 
proached. anecdote might be quoted 

ior illustration*. De Morgan Was explaining 
to an Actuary what was the chance that at 
the end of a given*time a certain proportion 
of some group $f people, wjsmld be alive: and 
quoted the actuarial .formula involving ir, 
which he explained sto#d fer the* ratio of the 

•circumference of a circle to its diameter. His 

• 

.acquaintance; who had so far listened with 
interest^ interrupted .him and exclaimed, 
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*“My dear friend, that must be a delusion ; 

what can a circle have to do wiih th& number 

of people t^live at t^ie end of a* given time?” 

Don’t be surprised to know that Ball Writes 

of a distinguished Professor Remarking that 

“it is impossible to conceive of & xntiverse in 

wliich e and n should not exisf 5 , 

% * * 

X sympathise with those of you to whom 
( the abstract principles involved in Mathe¬ 
matics appear to have scarcely any usefor 
airu ; but if you continue ’ your inquiries, 
your mature judgment will rectify your iirst 
opinion and at lehgth you will find your¬ 
selves possessed of, to use the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Hall, “an instrument of matchless 
power and of universal application ; a langu- 
-ago which nature must hear, 1 and to Which 
.she shall always reply.” *** 

Even if the study of Mathematics bear no 
fruit at all, do not regard your* labour spent 
*on it as wasted^ Nothing is waited or lost 
in nature, maUeris. indestructible and can¬ 
not be lost, energy isHndestructible and can- 
not be lost* and so* I,, maintain labour is in¬ 
destructible and cannot be lost. Rivers take 

* 

-away with them a great deal' of earjh and 
oth^* substances from the plains, aaad so far 
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as we can see the, earth carried away is lost r 
but the same earth collect^ in the sea: and in* 
course of time forms islands there.. The*Sun 
drie^ 1 up in the summer tanks, pools and 
lakes, and we Ahink the water is lost; but 
before autumn is Ushered in, the same water 
comes down again in thq form of rains. Simi¬ 
larly kinetic energy k converted into poten¬ 
tial energy, thermal energy, electric*'or any 
other form of energy, but it is never , lost,, 
although it may so appear to us. Just in the 
same way, rest assured, labour is never lost - 
it is sometimes chugged into experience, at 
other times it becomes, as it were, stored up 
for future use; but it is t never lost. TJie laboftr 
of Columbus', although it did not bring forth 
the desired result, was far from being lost? 
the attempts (^Englishmen a't finding the* 
North-West passage to India although ap¬ 
parently fruitless, caused the Arctic Ocean: 
to be explored. Similarly attempts at finding 
the philosopher’^ stone led®to "the* discovery 
of the Science of Chemistry. Again attempts 
at unreal Astrology led «td real Astronomy. 
So, the apparently boptless endeavours of 
geometricians‘art the duplication of a cube,, 
the trisebjiicn of an angle, and the sqiS^ring 
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being discovered, »The vain struggles and 
efforts to t construct a perpetual motion 
machine advanced most .considerably the 
Science pf Dynamics. The celebrated John 
Hunter occupied a great deal df hi£ time in 
studying most carefully the grpwth of a 
deer’s horn (a sheer was£e of time and energy 
in the opinion of most of us); but this appa¬ 
rently useless knowledge ivell applied in the 
case of a dying patient was one of .the causes 
which rendered his hame immortal. His 
labour was* not lost and so will not your 
labour be lost whicfti you devote to the study 
of ^Mathematics, but will reproduce itself in 
other forhis of fruitful* energy. It is rather 
-sacrilegious to think of lost labour in con¬ 
nection with a subject of whieft in the words 
of no less an authority than Helmholtz, we 
may say. “Of all branches of Jiumari know¬ 
ledge, there is none which, like it, has sprung 
as a compjetejy^rjned Minprva from the 
head of Jupiter; nonp before whose death- 
dealing Aegis dqubt |ind inconsistency have 

eo little dared to raise their eyes!” 

The vibrations of ,a lamp suspended from 
the filing taught (Jalileo ho.w 1 6 Construct 

^ lift A f 
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the first pendulum-clock; a c falling apple 
gave Newton *a lesaon on* the mysteries of 
the solar systehi; a boiling kettle instructed 
George Stephenson how to make the steam 
engine ; a frogjs leg twitching whep placed 
in contact Vith (different metals directed 
Galvani to. come to the important results 
wherein lay the gerA ojf the Electric Tele- 
graph. If apparently insignificant. objects 
could teach such important lessons, will not 
M&therpptics (which means Knowledge and 
Science itself) be able to teach you a great 
deal ? 

Only a third eye is wafited (an eye in tpe 
head or brain, Mahadeva’s third eye) to d4s- 
cover the Parvati • of joy and glory on the 
mountains of Mathematics. Oh ! for the keen 
penetrating e^-to which— 

** Them ate ton guesT in t tees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermong in stqpes and good in everything." 

We are’reaping abundantly the fruits of 
the labours of others. We*travel<by rail, the 
most desirable kind of ‘conveyance ; We get 
our errands run by electricity harnessed'for 
m*r s&ke, we live in comfortable bouses, wear 
|he clothes cut’ and sewn to suit our con- 
omened!, get our food cooked and pr^ayed 
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in such a way &s to keep us in good health 
and many other things ..we enjoy which have 
beep thought out and worked* out for us by 
others. Let us not forget .that we also ought 
to do something for others in return. We 
owe a heavy debt to humanity.* Let us try 
to leave the world better than we found it. 
Let 11 s try to leave feomfe foot-prints on the 
sanfis of time. p Let us try t<3 dive deep into- 
* the 06ean of Science and* Mathematics gLjid 
bring out. if possible, some pearls, which may 
adorn the world. 

Then $rork, work, work with all your 
heart, with* all your might, remembering * 
’that work is worshin and remembering also 
that wo'flc is life.— 

We live in deeds, not days ; • 
ju thoughts, not breaths ; ^ 

m In feelings, not in figures 
on a dial, s 

He lives most who thinks mos|, 
feels Jhe noblest actfS the best .’ 1 

Genuine work* will he foijnd to be its own 
reward. Work is the normal state of man. 
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There is no royal road to Mathematics. 
Mathematicians like poets, cannot be made 
but they are born. Still I have firm convic¬ 
tion that trie following ‘guiding principles 
and cautions, if strictly observed, shq.ll don- 

vert Mathematics «from a cold unsobiable 
% * 

stranger with knit brows and frowning coun¬ 
tenance into a warm-hearted cheerful and 
loving friend. . 

' 1. (a) Never approach Mathematics just 

after taking heavy meals. Let the food be 
well digested, and then apply yomself to 
this subject. Otherwise you will find it a 
very dry and>sather repulsive study and 
most uninteresting: 

( b) In da^s of bard Mathematical work 
you ought to take light simple food that’ you 
can digest very* easily; and be temperate. 
Don’t take ghee in excess. High thinking 
and'plain living should go side bjf side. 

2. (a) Don’t # attack Mathematical prob¬ 
lems orchard pieces of book-work when you 
#re sjeepy\>r when about to go to bed. wou 
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will in that state find th<yn quite invincible 
and impregnable/ Not»only will idiey offer 
passive resistance^ but will then lay you flat 
down on your bed. Plainly speaking you 
will in.two or three minutes . after taking a 
difficult problem in hamd, fall fast asleep* 
But you may, with advantage, at, such a time* 
reyise that part ol Mathematics which you • 
are already thoroughly conversant with, or 
work easy sums and simple riders 4ihat 
require very little mental exertion.^ 

(6) In order to excel in Mathematics 
you should always give to sleep what is its 
due. We cannot have a clear brain if we do 
not ha^re enough of sleep. It is said of a 
great Mathematician, Del} Cartes, that on 
account of his delicate healtli, he was’permit- 
ted to Up in bed till late in the mornings; 
this was a custom which he always followed, 
and when he visited Pascal i?h 1647 he told 
him that the only .way to do good work in 
Mathematics*ancfc to preserve his health was 
never to allow any One to make him get*up in 
the mornihg before* he felt inclined to <to so. 

8. (a) If, however, circumstances oblige 
you.to study difficult portions of Mathe¬ 
matics # or solve h&rd problems* just, alter 
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taking meals or just before retiring to bed, 

you ough\ to l^eep standing as you work, or 

be walking up and down Iwhile you think. 

Otherwise your efficiency of labour will be 

very small, and'* laziness will get th6 upper 

hand of vou. 

•/ 

(6) NeVer neglect t'o take bodily exer¬ 
cise. This is a neglect which proves ruinous 
to most students, 

Irregplar students waste the greater part 
of their time in idleness but overwork them-’ 

m m • 

selves just befo're the examination, taking no 

’ exercise and setting at nought the law r s of t 

health. Thus they succeed very easily hi 

breaking their health though not in passing 

the examination. Then, is imputed to labour 

what is brougfrb&bout in reality by laziness; 

the charge is lard stt the door of hard work 

whereas'it was*indolence that impaired their 

health. Remember it is not labour that kills 

« 

a student, but it is laziness or neglect of 
exercise that does so. * Workers are sadly 
wanted in India, but not f lazy workers. 

4. When you begin a new book, it is ad¬ 
visable first, to go through the book-work of 

the whold**at the* same time doing the \asy 
* « * 
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sums which come out on tjfcie first or at most 
at the second trial After thus onofe passing 
thrdugh tfce bookf begin it anew, and omit 
no example. By adopting this system, you 
will save a great deal of your time and labour 
and your work will be mc?st efficient. 


5. As far as possible try to do every¬ 
thing witli your own 'unaided efforts, blot 
only should you try to solve the examples by 
your own exertions, but try to do the bmik 
work also without the aid of *th® author. 
Try, as i£ were, to rediscover everything. 
This will do you immense good. Read the 
heading in the case of each Article or the' 
enunciation in the $ase of each Proposition 


and then shut your book, and try if you 
can give your own demonstration. * Think 

over the* subject for a time, if your exertions 

* * *' 

seem to be fruitless, read one or two sen¬ 


tences from the top in that\Article or Pro¬ 
position and then. closing the hook try* to 
complete' thfc pto’of; if e^en then your at¬ 
tempts avail nothing, read one or two sen¬ 
tences fro*m the bottom of the same Article or 


Proposition, and eta your best to*supply the 
parts of the proof^ot seen *by you.» If, then 
•aMo you fail, read u little .more »6f the.bo#: 

^ § A * A, 
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and try to fill up the gap yourself, Thus* 

a part least* of each Article or Proposition? 
must by all means, be dra($vn out from your 
own brain, if you *want to acquire a sound 
knowledge of Mathematics. You may, at 
first read v^ry little by this method, but 
whatever is mot learnt in this way forms but 
a very poor part of education. By and by 
your power will increase and this process , 
will no longer be slow. Your progress will, 
after trying this*method for a tinie, be both 
rapid and thorough, and you will find your- 
self quick to perceive and $low to forget. It 
is to such readers that the Roman proverb ( 
applies : “Beware of the man of few books.*’ 

“The great danger,” says a Mathemati¬ 
cian,'“which all mathematical students have 
to guard against Is that of learning off fcook- 
work without fully mastering the essential 
points of the fiiethods. Mathematics cannot 
be crammed. To be able, to write out book 
work faultlessly is not sufficient. * The why 
and wherefore of each*step must be fully 
grasped, and students mhst not rest content 
unless they fully understand in every case 
what is» the property ip be1|proved f what 
known results . are a&sumed and what 
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methods are to be applied.* Otherwise their 

* memory will be unfairly "taxed^ the #ork will 
'degenerate into mire drudgery, and all this 
will be of little avail if the book work so 
assiduously committed to mertlory should be 
set with some triffling alteration—a frequent 
artifice among examiners for ^finding out 
whether candidates remtly knyow their work. 

• Tho solution of easy problems and riders, 
which is also practically indispensable also 
depends almost entirely on a* thorough 
knowledge., of fundamental principles and 
methods* an^ those wdio do not clearly realise 

•this are too often apt to rush oil to resqlts in 
tlieir answers in the lamination, and to use 
the words ‘fit is obvious” of “evident” to con- 

• i 

ceal their ignorance of the intermediate 
steps, which, however, deceives no one but 
the candidates themselves. * On tb,e other 
hand those who will take the trouble to 
realize fully the methods of the book-work 
and^the fr&mtfwoi*k’ of facts* on which each 
•Proposition is built tip, will possess suffici¬ 
ently powerful ihachinery to solve any rea¬ 
sonable problems thajt may be set. 

A|jl that will the\i be required is Readiness 
in a|ipiyyig their -knowledge, and this, can. 
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only be brought «about by frequent practice 
in working examples. 

6 r Don’t disdain or pass over sums con¬ 
taining easy applications of the formulae 
and never be satisfied with knowing merely 
the way ,how to work out a rider; work it out 
actually carry youi^ theory into practice. 
Never forget th*3 precious maxim—“'Jhe' way 
to more light is the faithful use of wlaat we 1 
have.” By so doing you will acquire practice 
which alone makes as perfect. You know 
the greater pq.rt of } T our University Examina¬ 
tion papers will consit of such* easy riders; 
and .even those questions in which bralm- 
work is most prominent, depend n%t a little 
for their full apd ready solution on practical 
applications of # the formulae.. If you are 
already practised in that work,* you will 
finish m a very' short time the whole of the 
paper, except those portion,?, which require 

thinking, and put of the* total amount of 

_ • • • * 

time alloted having got a great deal at your 
disposal for/ thinking only yoy. will most 
probably succeed in your efforts in this direc¬ 
tion too, and thus do ttfe whole of the paper. 
As it iS pot enough fori a man to know* the 
theory of* swimming* tJut he ought to rhave 
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practice in that art if he wants to swim 

across a river; so is practice necjessarf for you 
if yo*u waiW to swirl across the troubulous sea 
of University Examinations. Simpfe riders 
and easy sums are a great rebreaticm to the 
student of Mathematics. * 

Most students when nsketf to *work out a 

sum; sometimes after making a few feeble 

•efforts* but frequently before making any 

give up in despair ejaculating the words:—‘it, 

** 

is very difficult, it will, not come out”? But the 
■self-same students after the prqblem has been 
explained tg them, cannot help utterfng-*- 
*“0h, it was so easy!” I say, yes, it was so 
easy, bu^you could not get'it out because you 
did not enter into v. You go^t frightened by 
the very appearance of the^ excercise. You 
had no caur^ge, no strong will, no patience 
• or no Mathematical virtue. 

7. Frequently revise the portions which 
you have already/eftd: otherwise your further 
progress will i>e very very slow, and you will 
find yourself no *match for the examiners. 
“Every Mathematical boob that is worth any¬ 
thing,says Professor Chrystal, “must be 
read backwards. Gq on but offc^n /dturn to 
eireikfchen your fart&r When you’come*m a 
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hard or dreary passage pass it over; and come 
back to*it after you‘have seen its importance* 
or found the need for it firther on. 

8. lb order to 4 attain dexterity in analysis 
and calculation and become expert in giving 
ready solutions to* problems it is desirable to 
acquire tile habit t of ^performing mathe¬ 
matical investigations mentally , No other 
discipline is so effectual in strengthening the- 
f&6ulty of attention; it gives a facility of ap~ 

^ i 

prehen&iofi an accuracy and steadiness to 
the conceptions, and what is t still more 
valuable, it habituates the mind to* arrange¬ 
ments in its reasonings and rejections. To 
give an illustration of,how much it^mproves 
the intellectual p'owers, I may cite the case of 
Euler) who had always accustomed himself 
to that exercise;* and having practiced it with 
assiduity he is an instance to what an aston¬ 
ishing degree it may be acquired. 

«> « - 

“Two of Euler’s pupils had calculated a 
converging sqries as far &s the seventeenth 
term, but found on comparing, the written 
results, that they differed one unit at the 
fiftieth figure; they communicated this differ¬ 
ence to their ‘master, |who went over the 
whole calculation by h$ad and hi^ deWon 
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T was found to be* the true oAe. For the pur¬ 
pose of exercising his little granAsoji in the 
extraction, of rootp, he has been known to 
form to himself the tablq of the first six 
powers qf all numbers from 1 to 100, and to 
have preserved it actually ^n his* memory.” 

9. Mathematics Requires of us* great deal 

- of time and energy; we shoulji be continually 
.working at it/ But though it requires our 
body to be always in motion, ever working, 
and subject to the laws of Dynamics; it de¬ 
mands our mind to Ibe always at jrest, in 
equilibrium and in £ state subject, as it were, 
a to, the laws of Statics. A man wanting to 
ter excel jn Mathematics, should banish care 

• atid anxiety from his mind,* think of nothing 

• else but his work should hsfrve serene and 
tranquil heaH, should allow nothing to 

- disturb his pdace and calm of mind. His 
labour will bear little fruit unless he *is able 
to keep his mihd in perfect solitude; which 
in most cases,* will -require *his body also to 
'be in loneliness. 

* 9 

One leson, Nature, let fene learn of thee. 

One lesson which in every wirtf is blown, 

» 

One lesson of two du&es kept at oatfe 

JP Though the loud 4orld,proclaim th«yr ejunUy— 

W'" t toil wit sever'd frofit tranquility ! V 
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Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows? 

Far noisi^i sphemfcs, accomplish'd in rsposs, 
groaj for has&e, too high forrivalry f 

Yob, while on earth a thousand discords irtng, 

Man’s sonsltsss upr/»ar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy quiet ministers move on. 

4 • 

Thei^ glorious tasks in silence par teeming; 

Stilt working, blaming atilt our vain turmoil; 

Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

{ M»tih no A mold.) 

4 

10. A student of Mathe.mati.es -should 

0 

ally ays have a htimble heart and a docile 
spirit. 

Carejully store in ‘every piece of know¬ 
ledge, gather every bit of Mathematical 
truth; what, if you can make n& immediate 
use of jthem and what, if no pleasing result 
seems likely to spring from them. 

“ . . . bdfeansa right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." 

What a noble spirit of research* was be¬ 
trayed *by th§ great Mathematician when 
he spoke of himself as having been all his 
life but “a child, gathering* pebbles on the 
sea-shore”—a similitude^ expressing not only 
his humility, but alluding likewise to the 
spirit in which l^e had pursued his investiga¬ 
tions* as having been tVat not of selection 
and sy^m-tbuiiding bu# of childlike al&^rity 
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in seizing upoif whatever)contributions of 
knowledge Nature threw^ at* his, feet.” 

These direction^ may be sufnmed up in a 
single one :—Love the subject. (Love .con¬ 
quers all) and try, by every m t eans possible, 
to keep yourself in a state ^n which you may 
be able to concentrate 3 ?our mind and pay 
close and undivided* attention to the subject. 
This ioi a faculty, which if v?o consider the 
testimony of Newton sufficient evidence's 
the great .constituent of inventive power. 
It is that complete retirement of th*e mind 
within itself, during which the senses are 
locked up; that intense meditation on which 
no idea can intrude ; that firm, straight¬ 
forward ^progress of thought, deviating into 
no irregular sally; that perfect yoga, vvhere 
the mind becomes one w;th the subject; 
which cab alone place Mathematical subjects 
in a light sufficiently strong to illuminate 
them fulty and .preserve* the perceptions of 
the mind’s eye in, the right prder. 

In the end I sh^ll lay before you the 
3ecret of success in the stjiidy of Mathematics 
as well as in that of any otl\er undertaking. 
It is seeking not ouy own aggrandisement,' 
>ut $fe glory of Gocty it.is like th&^JeTl Cross- 
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Knight to labour tand struggle for the Faerie 
*Queen QJoriana oV the Glory of God. It is 
thus to make * our whole^life a continuous 
prayer by our acts. It’ is to carry into prac¬ 
tice the noble advice of Lord Shri Krishna— 

....... In thy thought? 

I)o all thou dost for Me 1 Renounce for Me ! 

Scrifice heart end mind and will to Me! 

Live in the faith of Me*!,” 

Let me close with the following ■srtrictly 
ti;ue lines of Shakespeare 

I 

“Heqventdoth with us as we with torohes do, 

Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’tw ere all alike 
- As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddes* she determines 
.Herself the glory 6f a creator, 

• Both thanfy and use.” 
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Golden Qate Hall , Sunday, January 25, 1903. 


The Immortal in the changeable forms 
of ladies and gentlemen*:— > 

- Q .—•‘tVhy do young children die ? 

t * 4,1 

(We have no time to deal with these 
questions in detail, but will simply" allude 
to the answer.) „ * 

A .—Here %is a book written by some 
bofly. In this book there are many English 
passages,* and besides that, there are 
sometimes Sanskrit verses, or passages 
quoted, and you know, to ,write Sanskrit 
we require a different kind of pen from what 
we write English with. So when an author 
writes English,,he uses one kind of pen, and 
he has to change^hiis pen when he writes 
Sanskrit, and so on. Similarly, so long as 
you are livipg in this^one worldly body, you 
make use of this body of yours as you make 
use of a pen. You kfeep this body in your 
hands/you control on p 9 ssess thjs bddy so 
long^is it serves yofcr purpose. When £he 
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body grows old* when it becomes diseased 
and cad serve youp purpose no longer, you 
throw it aside; you takd on anether body, 
justras when your clothes become, old, you * 
change thosef old clothes and get others. 
Now there is nothing so terrible about it, it 
is-quite natural. 

» * 
c 

Why do children die ? Here is one man 

who has different kinds of desires'; there 
*« > ’ 

comes a time when those desires of a 

particular kind are .changed and become 

desires' of another or different kind. For 

instance, a man lives in ^me city in 

America for a bang time ; he reads stick 

literature, pursues such studies i that his 

inner desires p,nd propensities are altered. 

Suppose, in his t heart of hearts, he becomes 

an Orientalist, a .Hindu. lie, goes on with 

his American business for some time until 

there comes a time whfen. all his inner 

emotions and desires # become entirely 

estranged £rpm his outer desires. He no 

longer belongs to America ; he % belongs to 

India and must be boitii in India. At the 

•same time he, lias a strong desire to live in 

the company of a t riAh man for .whom he 

had a * TJiis aesire whicji li& had 
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in him of being connected with > say, the 

Mayor of San *Fran«isco 6r so«ne other 

great man, was n*>t so intense as the desire 

to be born in Ipdia. Now this first desire 

must be fulfilled, and also the second. How 

is it to be decided ? Th« circumstances are 

such as w ill not allow him to he connected 

with the man for*whbm he has this great 

love^nd so he dies and is torn again as the 

son of Mayor so and io, or as the son of 

some great man who attracted, him ;* he is 

connected with this^man who attracted him 

% 

until this term of residence* or connection 
yvith this bbloved man has expired and he' 
must now be born in India, in order that 
the othfer stored-up desires may be realized. 

That is why children die. ' 

• 

The bes>re to be connected with this one 

as the father or mother, i§ lilce*the one 

* 

“Sanskrit line, in a big book* written in 
English characters. So children, who die 
young, are like lines of reference written in 
books which gre not entirely written in a 
foreign language. 

Q.—Please give* the line* of demarcation 
between ^virtue anp&vide. 
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A .—Here is a. ladder. If you go up the 
ladder, t’kht virtfie, and if you go down 
the ladder, that is vice. 

In Mathematics, we come across different 
co-ordinate jpaoms. There is no position of 
an axiom designated as positive or negative 
by itself. Positive ajid negative are relative 
terms. 

Similarly according to Vedanta, ^virtue * 
afid vice are relative terms. There is no 
point whefe you can say, here vice stops and 
virtue begins. 

• • 

Here is a line whose vertex is X in 

Mathematics. The motion of a point Is * 
called positive if in* one direction, and 
negative if in ano'ther or opposi be direction ; 
but the same position of the point may be 
called positive froni the stance-point of the 
negative or negative from the stand-point of 
the positive or other side. # Similarlj 7 , if; 
you are making your- way onward and 
upward, if you *are apprb^cliifcg nearer the 
truth by a particular kind of action, then 
that becomes a virtue. I*f by'some particular 
kind of action, fon are led astray from the 
truth, then that‘action i£ poison to yo$. If 
by marriage* relation* you are approaching, 
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nearer the Universal Love, $>he Universal 
Light which permeates thri world, then 
marriage * ties are pious to you ; if by 
marriage relation, you are not approaching 
near the Universal Love an^ Light, Oh, 
then the}' are poison to you, they are sinful, 
then marriage ties are $ curse to*you. 


According to Vedanta, everybody has to 
* pass through these animal desires. This 
is the doctrine of Karma. .All people are 
evolving, progressing, on lines of Evolution, 
going onward and onward. , 4 


There are some people who have 
'recently come from -the animal body, and 
stepped fnto a human? body, and they must 
necessarily have animal desires predominant. 
They have recently left the Jodies of wolves, 
tigers, do^s, hogs, &c., and must have more 
of those desires in them. By the Law of 
Inertia,* everybody remains in uniform 
motion in a straight line so Jong. 

If the Law o! Inertia |takeu away 
from this v^orld^ the world will be in a state 
of chaos : if the Law* of Inertia be not taken 
■away, those people Vrho have. come up frorff 
animals, % must hav^ fchat anijjaal •nature. 
We4hould not blarfie these people* any more 
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than we should* hate Jhe flowing rivers. We 
have no right lo look dojvn upon theta, as 
sinners. We have, no right to hate those 
people whom we call vicious or jpalous. 
We have the right* to love these so-called 
sinners. J^sus says, “Love the sinner.” 
This is what Vedantfy shows that there is 
no earthly reasoft for them to. be alighted. 
It i$ natural for them to be sinners 

Whatsis ihere'for these people* to aim at 
by themselves ? They !must progress. The 
Law of Inertia* is not the only law. which 
•governs this world. If they are # alive, they 

must overcome that Inertia. 

• * 

All force is marked by the change it 
brings 'about in the original Inertia. If the 
original line of 'motion is not changed, 
there is no force, ‘no life. N6w if these 
people wished fo> be called liying, they must 
manifest th'at living force, mUst extricate 
themselves, must*change the force in them, 
and by this cHabging forne or spiritual force, 
they are to change their, natural• tendency 
through and* through. Here comes the 
word 'natural*. • It ought ,to be explained in 
as much as.this word *natural ' is the» caul^ of 
i|i!sl^ding l thousands, nay, millions of 
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people. Under the word ‘natural* all .sorts ol 

vices and miseries are* entertained, and 

* « * 
enooura&ea. 

O * 


Some people think ‘wtilraV means all* the 
animal passions and desires \vhi$h come up, 
in the mind; they say, “ fjet us loose the. 
horses of our passion; Jet us give up the 
reins wjiich keep our true character under 
control; let us be free, ba free ” but by this 
freedom is meant nothing el^o but worclly 
animal life. . , 


Herojs a toy-car, running at full speed. 
.Withdraw tke pulling force, and the car 
*r\ms on by itself for a distance. Why ? 
Becauselb is natural k>r the car to run that 
way, because the force or its .velocity wanted 
it to go on and on. It is natural; in other 
words, natural means Inertia, and Inertia 
wanted the car to run. that way. When a 
stone is* projected into the 1 air, i1< is natural 
for it to move on and on because of Inertia. 

0 1 9 • * 

There is a child’s top turnip^ round and 

round through its ’speed or velocity, it is 

natural for it to turn round and round. 

v * 

Similarly, you have been running in 1L 
parti&ulai; direction while in tiys . ttodies of • 
anfinals.* "While in the* bodies of animal^ 
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people .ran in the direction of gratifying 

the animal p^ssionk, it was natural. Then 

it was naturally impartecl to^you *and at the 

sam*e time these # acts were quite becoming 

you, because i by these acts and desires you 

were elevated, thbse acts and desires were 

virtues to you, through them you rose above, 

you gained the»requii*ed knowledge. 

* ■ 

Never call a (log sinful because he does: 

doggish things, nor a hog sin|ul because 

he does*hoggish things. 

When you cam© into man!s body, it 

was natural for you to go on having animal 

willing and wishing and desires in the why 

to which you were habituated whi$e in the 

bodies of animals. Here is a human body. 

These* acts are brought about naturally, 

and are due to inertia in you ; ^ they are due 

to past ^natural actions while in the animal 

bodies. Thifs’ the word • ‘natural*, means 
* * 

nothing else but Inertia. But Inertia is 
not a thing 1 winch sho\#s 6r reveals to 
you your true nature. Tt reveals the dead 
elements in you ; it does not revdal the 
Divinity. 

Man is a real man* when he coitquers 

4 * $ * Jfc # * 

and jranqmslies -this Inertia, whdi\he liaes 
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above it. These animal desires ancjp passions 
are # quite natural, for animals and also for 
some kind of men who have recently stepped 
•into man’s body. They rqay be free to 
pursue these desire, but after a certain 
period, they must leave them, must, rise 
above them, and get beyond them. 

Juat hear 4 . story which will not be out 


of place. In East India’there was a saint 
Tulsi Das hy name,....who was ve*ry fond of 

his wife ; he loved his wife as no other man 

» 

ever loyed before. At one time it happened 
that his wife had to go to her father’s house 


1 which was located in another village, some 
seven or eight miles distant from the village 
in which the saint lived. The saint, could 


not bear the separation and s® he left his 
house arid wjent in search of her." It was 


about eleven o’clock at night jvhen he learnt 
of her departure, and in his desperation he 
ran from his own h'ouse likq a mud man. A 
river separated the two village# and at that 
time of night, it was very difficult to cross 
owing to the very rapid current of the river, 
and besides there vfos nobqdy available at 
thatdioUj. On thq^ b^nk of th^ river hq 
found a fotten corpse, and 'through his*ni]a 4 
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love, through his "desperation to reach hi$ 

wife he clasped*the corpse .tightly and sv^am 

across Uie river, safely reaching the other 

side- He ran <on and on, and wl\en he ; 

reached the house jvliere his wife was, he 

fonnd all thp doors closed, he could not gain 

« 

entrance, nor could he Arouse any of the 
servants or inmates, for they wese all 
sleeping in some oJ. the innermost rooms. 
Now what was he to do ? You know they 
say if a river is in the Way, love crosses it; if 
mountains are in the way, love climbs them. 
So on the wings of love he had t» reach his 
wife. While puzzling his brain, he found 
something dangling frdm the house 4ind he 
thought it was a rope; he thought his wife 
loved him so*dea:sly that she had hung this 
rope from the house for him to olimt up. He 
was overjoyed* Now, this rope was not a 
rope but a long snalce He caught hold of 
the snake atid it did not „bke Jxim, and by 
that means hfe climbed tp the upper story of 
the house and gained entrance ta the room* 
ijg which his wijf was lying. She got up and: 
was astonished,* and exclaimed,“How didyoir 
get here, very strafe ?” He slied % tears 
,of Jby and said, ‘♦It was you yourself!* O 
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blessed one, who made my passage here so 
easy.. Did.you noLplace a kinci of canoe b} r 
the river for me to cross ov.er, and did you 
not hang* that rdpe on the wall 'for me to 
climb up?” He was crazy. ]pve had made him 
mad. The wife began to shed teafs of pity 
and joy. She wias 'a Jba^ned woman, a 
goddess* of Diyine wisdom,*and she then 
said, “0 Divine One ! swefet one I Had y&g 
really entertained the same intensp love for 
the Reality, tiie Divinity, which keeps up 
and supports and is embodied in this 
apparent se]f ? this body of mine, you would 
have been God; you would have been the 
greatest prophet* in the world; 3 ^ou would 
have been the greatest sage t on the e.arth; 
you would have been the wprshipped Lord 
of the whdle universe.” 

When the wif^ was including the iclea of 
Divinity in hirti, and was teaching him that 
she was one with the Divinity, she said, “O 
dear husband, do you Jove this bAdy of mine; 
this body is only transitory, it left your 
house and came to this house** I*n the same 
way, this body may leave thi3 * earth to-day 
or to-morrow: this b$dy* may bee^me sick 
to-day and all its beauty bfc gone in a secohcL 
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Now se&, whtft is it* that *gives bloom to my 
-cheeks, what is it that lends lustjire to. my 
eyes, what is that lends glory to my person, 
what is it thawshines through my eyes, what 
is that givog this «golden colour to my hair, 
what is it that lends life and light and activity 
to my senses and jny. body? See, that which 
has fascinated you is not this, skin, i*ot this 
h£jiy of mine. Ma*rk please, see please, what 
is it ? It js the* true Self, the Atm a which 
^charms and fascinates and bewitches you. 
It is the Divinity in me and nothing else ; it. 
is God, nothing else ; it is that Divinity, that 
God within me, nothing else. Feel th\it' 
Divinity, see that Divinity everywhere. Is 
not that same Divinity, God, present in the 
stars, does it not look you in the face, in 
the moon ?” . • 

i • 

This saint«rose above sensuality, above 
carnal desires,, and worldly 1 attachments. 
This saint, a^ he was** originally extra¬ 
ordinarily iif % love with one wife, realized 
that Beloved One, that Divinity Everywhere 
in the world ; 9ft much that this saint, a 
lover f of God;‘this holy man drunk in 
Divinity,/‘this pioifS mpm while* one .day 
wafei^g 4 throtigh * the t woods appfhached a 
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man who held a* hatchet inliis hand, and was 
about to cut down a beautiful cypress tree. 
When the*blows of the hatchet fell upon the 
roots of the beautiful cypress tree the rihint 
was about to faint away. Ho Iran up to the 
man and cried, “These blcfws of yours hurt 
me, they are piercing my bosom.; please 
refrain from doing this.” /‘How is that, 
saint, J* asked’the man. The saint said, u O 
sir, this cypress, this beautiful tree is ihy 
beloved one ; in it I see my true Divinity, in 
it. I see God ” 

* 

Now, God became his bride, his husband 
# hie child, his mother, his sister, and every¬ 
thing to^iim. All his, energy, all his love 

was thrown at the feet of tKe Divinity, was 

* * 

given to the Divinity, the Truth, and thus 
the saint $aid to the man, ‘I see my beloved 
one there, I cannot bear blows Qn my 

beloved Divinity.” ’ * 

> • 

One day a man was about to kill a stag 
or deer, and the holy saint \yys observing 
this. He came up and throw his body at the 
feet of the man who was about to kill the 
, stag. “How is this, saint ? asked the man/ 
He exclaimed, “0, please sparq^tho deer, 
beh&Id my beloved ofie lopking. ouf through 
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•'those beautiful ejfes. Oh ! kill this body of 
mine, Sacrifice this body in the name of 
Divinity, in the name of God, sacrifice my 
body, I perish not, but spare, 0 ! spare the 
beloved one. 3 * 


All the attractiveness you see in this 
world is nothing el§e but the true Divinity, 
the same which appears to you in the body 
of a beloved one, puts on a* different dress 
in trees, in mountains and hills. Realize 
this, for this is how you can rise above all 
worldly passions and desires. This is the 
way to make spiritual use of worldly desires 
and to make use of them for tfieir own sake. 
You are making € spiritual wrecks * of 
yourselves* you &re becoming sinners. But 
if you are raising these worldly desires by 
using them properly, then these ^ame acts 
become virtuous. 


. Q —The theory of Evolution being that 
we rise from the Imperfect to the Perfect, 
does it prove tlansmigra€ion«? . 

I t 

A —As to that, it nfay be said that this 
sort of transmigration is from the beginning, 
extended andHEiot retrograded, even if a man 


becoipes a ’ “dog to-morrow. Yesterday’s 
ex^mple^ol a jxu,u* making ' himgelf a 
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hog is a hypothetical case], only one side was 
taken up, but when treating of ; a great 
question,’we should take up all. parts. 

In teaching Dynamics to students, we 
take the law of Action and Reaction per se 
by itself, as if other laws\vere for the time 
silent ; afterward^ wl^en we lnlvo to teach 
dynamics further, we 4 hav# to take up* all 
those* laws. So, last nig];) t, only one phase 
was taken up for lack of time. This question 
wants the'other sides to be dwelt o&. 

M 

A man may try to-day to t fall back, nay, 

may do his best to live the life of a lower 

* • 

animal. He may try to push out of his mind 
all higher or liner feelings, and if lie really 

succeeds in making a monkey of himself, if 

* • 

he succeeds in making his desires nothing 
but animal desires, and if he makes an 
animal of himself, then of course he. will be 
born a monkey in the next incarnation. 
But man cannot do that. There are other 
forces which prevent him^ .other forces 
which keep him bac*k. Now wnat are those 
forces ? What are called sorrow, trouble and 
suffering, are the guariJftteed agencies 
agaiast«any falling back. I'jrese forces will 
not aliovy you ( to fail do.wn; *thufe progress^ 
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i < 

must be made, andl thus constant struggle 

i * 

and continuous warfare are necessary. 

• . <K * 

Similarly Vedanta says, the struggle 
** % 

goinc^ on in your bodies, when all these 

< • 

tribulations, anguish, pain, suffering, sorrow 
Anxiety, trouble, chafing and worrying infest 
your hearts 4 and make fearful warfare in 
your mind, makss you progress. Through 
these forces you must go onward, we are 
assured, and it was shown yesterday that 
warfare rs brought on by a conflict of desires- 
fighting ugainst each other. 

Certain circumstances may be pleasure 
for one man and trouble for another. For 

i 

instance, if a mar^ drawing $ 1,000 per month 
be reduced to a monthly salary or income of 
$500, then that $500 is a source of anguish 
and troubi?. If, on *the other hand; a man 
drawing $100 per month gets a position 
which carries with it s $500 mohtlily, then that 
position becomes to him*a € heaven; it is a 
source of hapjipess, joy and peace. Similarly, 
no position by itself can be said to, be a good 

state or a bad • plight. All positions by 

* 

£11 erase Ives are indefinite, as all acts by 

*, • • 

themselves are neither sinful nor virtuous; 
All depend upon your relation to outside 
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environments and circurdstajices. , If this 
state is one of advanc(3, you aie happy, if it 
is not a state of advance, then sorrow and! 
pain are yours. So these desires, being of 
different kinds, bring about your progress, 
and are not due to or brought over from past 

incarnations; . they»are the desires which 

■*> * 

want you to Overcome this Inertia. If 
Inertia be enforced and spiritual force be 
weakened, then you suffer. .This suffering, 
this pain is a kind of spiritual remainder,, 
this pain or suffering does, as it were, set 
you right, it % reminds you of your higher 
.nature, and thus cures your spiritual disease. 
Pain and suffering are blessings of this 
world ; if there were no pain or suffering, 
there would be no progress. Thus Vedanta 
says that«through this law of suffering, there 
is no fear of your falling. Think not that 
you will ever be dragged,down^ that }^ou will 
ever fall back. 


If you see somebody far ahe^ >of yourself* 
be. not jealqus, for you will, be there yourself; 
some day and if you see* somebody far below 
yourself, do not look*dowft uppn him, for he 
will aame day be where jou are ^ow.') Some^ 
people ar^to*day where you* were ten berths 
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back and some people are to-day where yon 
will be *ten Births *hence. Thus you must 
have universal love for all, no looking down 
upon anything ot» anybody. Them, who aye 
so high above, envy not, for yqp* will be 

there in due timet 

\ 

Thus* Viedanfca sets njatters right through 
fair understanding. * 

* 

Q.—If through the law of # pain *we are 
compelled to advance, is there any truth in 
the Law of Heredity? „ Children suffer from 
diseases peculiar to their parents; how are we 
to harmonize this? 

f. 

A .—You know, it was said yesterday that 
we are the makers of our own parents. Here is 
a man who ha$ a particular kind of disease. 
We will suppose the disease is bad as people 
call it, altli mgh in reality thp word bad is 
indefinite -For everything is God—but here 
is a man whose disease liatf fyeen along the 
line of sensuality, along the line of animal 
passion, cravings and huh^erihgs. Now this 
man will select *af ter dfeath, such particular 
soil, such environments, such circumstances, 
-by which thedtf desires* will find fulfilment, 
theseflesirps will have appeared, wiU have 
tfCQ*itre&*be fore, their fruits. 
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By the Law o{ .Spiritual Affinity, he is 
drawn to such persons, he is born to them, 
he is now*to enter such brain, such physique, 
such body, as will enable the particular 

desires in him to be fructified/ and thus he 

' » 

comes to such people. Now the Law of 
Heredity remains true, yi as much as it gives 
him a particular kind o # f physical instinct/by 
which*he is to execute lii§ own will. Thus, 
for instance, he says, “I propose, or I hiifte 
the idea of publishing.a book.” ‘'Now, if the 
man wants to publish a book, he must go to 
a printing firm,/they furnish the machinery 
• and the material, etc., they do the work for 
him. Tfye Law of .Heredity is like the 
printing firm, they give on'e’s desires ready 
material. Suppose, a man de # sires to commit 
murder, ojiother man gives him a dagger: 
Now this manufacturer o^ the dagger gives 
the intended murderer the dagger and he 
stabs the enemy. Now the fault Hoes not lie 
with the manufacturer of the dagger or 
with the man from whom this murderer 
procured the dagger or # means by which his 
desires were fulfilled. The *rests on tln» 
shoulders of the man who did* the stashing. 

The parents ha'fce giyen us^his lyain^ 
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this body, because we demanded it, we asked 

lor it, got the body demanded even if it 

was diseased. Now the question arises. If 

the man had to ge^ a body in order to fulfil 

his desires, he ought not to get a body which 

is diseased. Well, now you know these desires 

must be fulfilled an<Jat«the same time we 

must give them ; this is the law. J&an is 

master of his own (Jestiny. It is a matter of 

cfioice with you whether you give up your 

lower desires and take up the higher or not. 

This pain and suffering are not to take away 

vour freedom, but to increase it. On account 

of pain and suffering, consciouly or uncons-, 

ciousl}^ we ’.become morpwary, more cautious,. 

and thus, of our # own free will, we give up 

the lower desires and take up the higher. 

Thus pain and suffering do nob master us 

* * 

but giv§ us freedom. 

Here is a* man. with lower desires in 
predominance. These sensual carnal desires 
had to be fpifilled, at tKef saihe time they 
must be given up ^ that & the law. Because 
this king, this authority in’you asked for 
the gratification# and glorification of these 
desires* they hiust be satisfied, and the 
iam$ timefas thesedesirfes are being gratified, 
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inhere come paiif, sorrow ai|d suffering ; this 
pain and suffering will f$ee # you # of that 
weakness.* So* not liking the*surroundings, 
which give him a disease ojr which make.him 
inherit a disease, and while he. is hating his 
surroundings, there is alsQ a hatred for bad 
-character of surroundings, and thus a man 
by continual buffets'frctfti this side and frpm 
that sicke is gradually raised and elevated. 

Q.—The explanation with regard to lower 
desires and diseases, generally eoijsidered 
hereditary, I understand ; but for instance, 
the disesjse, called Consumption, 1 don’t see 
wherein desite domes in, unless that disease 
*i^a result of our appetite. . 

.4.—Usually the words higher and lower 
virtue and sin do not expfain the Whold 
matter. What are looked upon as good or 
bad by people*in general, *£re not so according 
to Vedanta. 

. According To Vedanta, overrating and 
eating that kind otSood which causes indiges¬ 
tion in you, which makes you • subject to the 
blues, is the* root of all sins*. Most sins owe 
their ergin to a little fiaw|*here, through 
indigestion you lose your temper and become 
liable # to till sorts sins. Ad&ardfng to 
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Vedanta, anything that retards or checks 
your supreme happiness of Divine cheerful¬ 
ness is sin. 'thus most of your e sins owe 
theia origin specially to your food. Other 
religionists do . nob emphasise this point as 
forcibly as Rama <does, but this is a fact, 
Rama can tell you this not only from his 
own experience but from the experience of 
dear friends, that if our stomach is aft ease,; 

m 

oiuf we are in good* health, we can control 
our temper, master our passions, control and, 
master our desires. 


Here is an ‘ideally virtuous man to-day 
who has overcome thousands’ of 'temptation^, 
has mastered his passions. Take this man 
of such sterling character of to-da^ and if 
people* judge him from to-day’s conduct, they 
might well say, ‘Oh ! he is a Christ.” But. 
look at me to-morrow, this same'man is liable- 
to be subject to the worst kinds of passion. 


* , ^ * 

People want to run and jump at conclu¬ 
sions. They want to wrktf “Saint” on the 
forehead of ond man, and “Criminal” on the 7 
forehead of another; while in fa6t the one 
i^ho was a saint)yesterd%y is liable to* be a. 
criminal to-morrow and vice versa . 

' In dhaaffis'Dickens* saovel, A Tale of Twm 


s 
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Ctties, the characters of Sidney Carlton is 
depicted as one of the worst characthis, but 
his death is so heroic, so noble, that it blots' 
out all his criminal and sinful nature. -The 
Russian "Count Tolstoi has written a novel 
portraying the character of a lady. All 
along she is described as a most, criminally 
passionate sort of wondah, but her end is. so- 
touching that we chauge our opinion. 

Lord Byron was hooted in England, and 
was not evdn allowed^ to pass through the 
street. Tho people loathed his presence, but 
the last Scenes of his life were* so noble and 
heroic that the English people began to love 
* Mm. But it is not always that we end life 

nobly. 

When Lord Bacon made his first Speech 
in the House of Lords, people were wonder, 
■truck and tlie Press wrote,- “He awoke one 
morning and fopnd himself famous!” The 
same Lord Badon lived to becomef abnoxious 
in the eyes of.theVpeogle. 

Sir Walter Bcotfc in the firbt' ‘part of his 
life, was,not considered as fine a poet as 
Lard Byron. He di(J not mtfcp -his mark as 
Poet ^aureate, but towards the, close of his 
life-hi« wftrk was SO splendid that lie wafr 
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called the Prince <j>f novelists.* 

So Rama tells you, “Believe always in 
the spiritual pdwers, in the infinite capabi¬ 
lity of those with whom you come in contact. 
(Jive up Judging, never form any particular 
opinion, never condemn.” 

Here comes one before you who is a 
criminal, a felon. D<5. not go to him with 
any prejudice, liatred, or enmity ih # your 
heart. Approach him with thought of the 
one potential, infinite power of spirit. Forget 
not that the same felon 6f to-day may turn out 
to be a great hero or a great saint to-morrow. 
•Character is not stealing. Believe only in 
the Infinite possibilities and capacities of the 
soul. 

Whoever comes to you, receive mm as 
<Jod, and at the same time do not look down 
upon yourself. If you are in jail to-ciay, you 
may be glorified to-morrbw. 

In the Old Testament, the S&mson spoken - 
of there, that same. Samsgrn, who brought 
about the disgrace of, his Action could undo 
his past, could every moment <ind6 the past 
•disgrace, could jfipe out ^11 disgrace of the 
past. Vedanta asks you to believe in- Real 
Spirituality*Real *Piyinity„ tin*, God An,* 
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you. Believe *in That, |and never accept 
outside verdicts.* They *aro nothing any 
more. We can undo them; w*e can rise above 
them. 

Wherever this spirituality is, all things 
are, and this spirituality can oome any- 
where. 

Religions misunderstand the morality of 
the world. The root of all evil they do not 
strike at. The man who has resisted'-all 
temptation to-day, may to-morEow^ become 
a murderer, an outcast. This is explained 
from thp stand-point of Karma and also from 
the standpoint *of body. 

, On the material plane, the explanation of 
this difference in our character is that when 
your body *is in good health, wked your 
stomach is health} 7 , then yotor character is all 
right, ancl you can withstand temptations, 
tomorrow you t may have -some disease, 
.some malady; 'your stomach is nbt all right 
and then anything can ruffle, bewilder or 
disturb you. This^i$ a fact. 

14 is st’range that # religionists think it 
beneath their dignity to taki»yp the subject. 
Be clueful about the food ybu ,eat ajid you 
will cure your malady. 
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* Overloading trfe stomach, the use of 

improper }ood; & the* root of all sin. One 

who hns propensities of this kind,is as great 

a sinner as one who commits any or all of 

the other seven kins, in tlie eyes of Vedanta. 

The love of the stofnaeh brings us to just 

* 

such bod it s; such parents, es have been 
, spoken of, and # th rough suffering we are 

brought to Divine Truth, * * 

•* 

Q —How is it explained that in a family, 
say of six children, there is born *a saint, a 
sinner, a healthy or sickly child, etc ? How is 
it that they are all different ? * 

A .—This is how individual births differ. 
There is one thing in cqanmon alwayjs. One* 
person is working m a printing firm, another 
in working in a polishing firm, another 
in ah oil factory, another in a cloth mill, and 
so on. All these people are following different. 
lines, but they have one thing* in common. 
They all buy cloth from the same shop. So 
if we have differences in onfc rekpect, it does 
not follow that#we should? tiave no points in 
common. 

% In all thchildren, one desire is 
cpmmon* th<i- attachment to tbeir parents. 
Jfhafcihey Rave* all ip cofhcaon. Tfipy wpre- 
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all attached to'that housed that property or 
to those surroundings, hut th^ir other desires 
were different. #So it is that one comes into 
tjiis world by one road, another comes by 
another road, but all meet at* the crossing ; 
all come by threir respective roads, • but meet 
at the same crossing. 

Q.—‘Sometimes people are buried alive. 
La it their Karma to have such conditions 

i i 

thrown upon them, or should persons be Tfot 
buried until all facts as to actual departure 
of life from the body have been, assured 
beyond ell possiblity of doubt? What does 
Vedanta say? ' 

o 

• A .—Jjaw of Karma preaches a life of 
activity, a life 6f action, and of power. It 
does not preach predestination, nor idleness, 
nor laziness. The word Karina means action, 
energy, life. * 

Rama has shown that man Is the master 
of his own destiny 5 ;.that he is under no kind 
of thraldom or slavery, but* thpt he is the 
master of his own /position, ^hen why not’ 
interfere in such a case k One should do his 
part in such a case, or in an^* $ chse, whether 
the world accepts it or not/ ^et people be 1 
mindful o£ their duty* If the 'person k*jow# 
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such to be true, atf above stated, then that 
person ought tq> interfere. 

- Q ,—Do we perfect ourselvfis in the Spirit 
world when we lay* off this body ? 

A .—According ^to Vedanta we 'perfect 
ourselves in future births. It is the future 
births, th§ future lives in# which we perfect 
Ourselves. The •Spirit worlds will b,e to us 
jusj as dreams are to us every twenty four 
hours. 

* 

Q.—Can we assist those who have departed 
spiritually ? 

* A. —Yes, you can. You can «assist them 
by keeping their pictures, or keeping thelj* 
images before you * men tally and then 
thinking, realizing and feeling that they are 
Divinity. Just think good thoughts for 
them, have the best* feelings for tllem, and 
you can*help l^iem and you will help your¬ 
self also. 

Q .—Do they -ever assist u^ in material 
.affairs P 

# , 

A ,—If in the material world other people 
san assist yoii} we npght >say that the 
Imparted also Assist you, but according to 
^e$auta, ? efPen ii\ thermaterial world it is you 
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yourselves who help yourselves, what to say 

of the departed. It is'you yourselves that 

assist yoilrselves in the shape of the departed, 

or in the bodies of the livfng. Thus Vedanta 

required you to seek nothing from outside; 

to keep your centre within you, And to go 

about expecting qpd^ seeking* everything 

from within.. If you deserve, you need foot 

desires; the objects of despe will be brought 

to you, will come to you. If you make yokr* - 

selves worthy, help must come to" you. Now 

we come to the question put the other day! 

* 

If a man lives in surroundings which, all. 
the time,* are making him love East India, 


Vrhich all the time a^e inspiring him with - 
Indian thoughts, he reads* such books, and 
comes in contact with such persons, as keep 
East India before him^ continually. This 
man, being an American or Englishman, 

when he dies, will be born in India as the 

11 _ » 

result of his thoughts. Thus he is born in 


India by his c?wn desires. , % 

* Q .—Bo pen go^back tq ca^ and dogs 9 
A .—Now as cats, dogs and other animals, 
it depends upon the ’surroundings in whidh 
they &re* brought. Their future j births will 
depend upon«4^eir present surroundings 
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There came twi men to, a sage in India, 

•one of them with the* temper of a dog* and 

-the other with the temper of a ea‘t, or you 

might say, a cat arid a dog came to the sage. 

The dog put this question to the sagfe, “Sir, 

sir, here is this cat or this cat-like man. He is 

very wickecf and sly, Jie vs very bad. What 

will become of ♦him ’in his next birth?” 

* 

Afterwards that cat-like man came to the 

Rage and put the same question, “Sir,* sir, 

here is this*dog or doggish fellow ; he is very 

bad; ho is snarling, harking. What will 

become of him after death in the nex^t birth?” 

1 $ 

The sage kept quiet, but niter the questions , 

had been repeated ver^ often, he said, “Br6- 

thers, it would have been better if you had 
• * . 
not put these questions.” But they insisted 

upon a reply. The sage said, “Well, here is 

this cat.the cat keeps company with you, 0 

dog, and he or she is imbibing 4 your habits, is 

living with you,, and is all the time partaking 

of your character. Well, m hi3 or her next 

birth, this cat^vill t becorfi&a dog. t ^hat else 

can it become ? j Apd as to the dog, well, it 

is keeping coiftpany with you, 0 cat, and is 

alltheftimty imbibing } r our characteristics 

; and*sharfng your.habfts* Well ill his ^-ext 
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Ibirth, he must t become! a dog. ” Now it 
depends upon who kefeps the company of a 
dog or 'cat. We need not enter into detail 
upon this question. 

• * 

Q.—How long does it take a man to be 
reborn after, death ? * # 

* I 

A .—One man fj doing all sorts of things 
d)o*day t ; lie goes to sleep atfd then be wakes 
up again next morning. The time of,,,his 
going to sleep is like death, and^the time of 
.his waking up again* is like re-birth. Now 
the time that elapse's between the moment 
that he gqes ,to sleep and the moment he 
wakes up, is the time which is passed in your 
heavens, hells, .spiritual kingdoms, etc. Now 
we see tha&b in this world, there arp some 
people who sleep only fopr or five hours ; 
there are sopie who sleep ten hours, while 
there are others who sleej} eight hours. 
Children sleep long. Old men do not sleep 
.much. Young jogten require long sleep. So, 
much depends on different men, upon the 
stage of i^heir spiritual 4 ad^ricement. As 
there is no fixecl time *fqr ]|our^ life in this 
world* some die young, sdme live thirty 
years^ seme live three score and ten, so thorp 
is«no fixed *s»»iod fo? re-hirth 
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Q._C?,n a man realize Vedanta in this- 
age? .Cana rfian living in the twentieth 
century civilization realize Vedanta ? An 
it was suggested that a man must ljve t is 
or that in order to realize Vedanta. He must 
retire into the forests of the Himalayas. 

A .—Earn a says, ‘No,-no, you need not 

retire into the '• forests.’ People say, we 
haven’t got time. Our time is spent in tevery 
day vocations, we have to attend to all sorts 
of business, our relatives and friends take up - 
our time. There is a pfayer, “0 God, save 

• me from ay enemies,” tat ‘VT.’r tt 
the present day man should offer more 

property would be, “0 ffiod, ,nve me from my 
Kd.” Friends rob ». of oil our tome, 

then follow anxieties. 

One word in conclusion. .Reading or 

studying, you know, is of di^t 
Some people study only through the tongue 
like parrots; some study, t T ° u 8 
hands, as shipwrights or artists “ d ° ea 
not -mean to/say. that kl artssts are not 
Scientists; butvwe>ave seen artists who 
^ not Scientists. There are people who 

% **».*>«" the ^hot^o.^ 

vpothing 6f Hydrostatics.- TpsxZ ^re pehp 
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who can navigate the air b^t kn ow nothing 
of Aeronautics, the Science of phe Air. The 
manufacturers of medicinal articles often 
know nothing of Chemistry. Now those 
people who study with their hands are 
welcome. There are some people who 
study only with the heart. They ^are the 
blessed people of the world. Those who cin 
feel, those who can realize A a thing at one 
glance, those who are clairvoyant, they see 
everything*, they are welcome too. B But if 
they study through their hearts alone, their 
training'is of no benefit. They must have 
the intense desire, and at the same time "be 

Q ■ 

* well cultured in order that .their knowledge, 
their true education may, be imparted to 
others. They are one sided if they' only 
follow the heart. The people who are of 
the greatest use in this world are those who 
act through three edges; who have the head, 
the hand and 1 tongue well trained. These 
are the highly educated, the realty cultivated. 

Similarly, Ramft« wishes you to study 
and learn this Vedanta, through all the 
avenues, heart, heatj, tongue, soul, 

everything. Let it tingle • ‘through your 
blopd, let rfo course hhroilgh ,ydur^/eins and 
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arteries, let it perpeate and penetrate your 
heart, let } T ouV brain be‘steeped with it, 
let all your being be soaked in* it, then 
you will raise yourself, you will be free 
from every point of view. Then you will 
realize your supreme Godhead, your true 
nature; tfc^n you will be perfectly free from 
evefery stand-point. 

Rama tells you £hat if you' find another 
difference in this or that body, that if you 
think a •mjtn has not got truly ill his heart 
or hand that which , he preaches, that 
should be notfiing to you. Take f up the 
subject for yourself, live the truth in yogr 
head, heart, and soul. Live it, you o will be 
the higher, better, grander 'for it. Rama 
wishes*you to be* that and become that. 

If Rama have* a thousand faults, if he 
makes ^ thousand errors or mistakes, what 
is that to yofi? P^ama is. responsible for 
those errors. Rama gives you the Sublime 
Truth. Mak§ it ^our life,* «and<it will bring 
you happiness^t will nlaAe you beyond all 
doubt. 

• Suppose ifajiSi does n#t put into practice 
what h$ pre^c&es, it may be that Rama is 
iving in Circumstances** and ^gj^ronmejits 
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which preverPt him froir^ so doing; but you 
can live it, you c&n experiment with it. 

’Simihiry, these Calvins, these Edisons 
and all the other greater*men simply design 
work •with their brains. ' These 'models, 


these designs* cannot be tnade by kand, they 
require a certain^ kind of mac|Linery,/so 
they give you the plans.^You have^the 
hancj/, and can manipulate the machinery, 
you can make the machinery; you may *ftot 
have the ability or power of bringing forth 
these designs, but .you have the hands to 
take up the same, and put them into 
practice. • 


This is the oaus^of the trouble of the 

working classes. They do not take up and 

* * 

put into practice the plans given them. 


Similarly, the reasoning of those people 
is false who say, “We won’t apcept anything 
from *this teacher bdbause he does not 

practise what he.preaches.” 

* * • . 

Again, a m^n* sells tqnics, milk or 
sweetmeat’s. Becausevhe^doejJ not take those 
tonics, because he # doesT^S^ Ndrink milk, 
because, he does not eat sWie*etpieats 4 should 
you not’b t^o f him**? 
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* 

If a Doctor is sifsk, Vedanta says you are 
wrong when yop do ifot take medicine from 
him, even though he may not be*able ‘to 
prescribe medicine for his own malady. The 
physician is sick because of some malady. 
He knowslthe rem^Iy for the ‘malady from 
which 2/fltelare suffering, Ijjit does not know 
the Remedy for< t^ie mttlady from which he 
is suffering. It may t be that he cannot t oure 
hiiffself, but at the same time he can cure 
you. 

Thus Rama says that while conversing 
.with many people both in India and 
America, he has found that people don’t 
read books until they fi^st know the author* 
Many say, “0 here*is an author, l^o has done 
this and that scandalous thing and he calls 
himself God. I ‘don't want to $ead his 
book.” % Raraa says, “Brother, brother, be 
not mistaken, * the qaan may # be bad, but 
judge the truth he gives you, take the truth 
on its own merits*” 

In India, ^ater % is punlped oi\t of wells 
by means of P* ^a^heels,* and the water 
cottnes out of'Chpfim and falls into a peculiarly 
cpnstruf ted^ ^reservoir, and out of » this 
Reservoir fhe water, is ^nducjjji©4^j me&'ns 
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• 4 

of small canals into fields When the water 4 
is in the well, alongside #it there is no 
pasture* no verdure, no trees. When the 
water is in the reservoir, there is still no 
vegetation. But when the watei* reaches 
the field, the soil becorfles fertilrf and rich, 
and vegetation appears. Thus Iwe shtffild 
not argue that water *cann^£- make the nelds 
produce vegetation, because there was no 
* vegetation when the water was in the *\frell 
or the reservoir. • . 

Similarly, Rame tells you that when 
knowledge comes to you, receive it frorq, any 
source whatever. Don't say, “If knowledge 
•comes, from^ India, # then why are Indians 
themselves^ so low in thfc scale of nature.” 
judge truth on its own merits. ’Weigh 
truth op its own merits. That is the only 
means of making man happy, the Qnly way 
to true Bliss, God. It raised you above all 
anxiety; it uplifts you above all misery. 
This is the enlyntay, therfc is,no other. 

Similarly, Earful tells^yoiAthat if Christ’s 
character was*so nobfryd o^ Jt conclude that 
Christ’s teachings ere the f»lible truth amd 
nothing but the truth. Som^timesj we spe 
nlpst^bpS^feiijil yo\ngnje» and "in them is* 
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t * 

found somethi ng very bad/ One man’s act 

may be noble, Tiis teachings and writings 

also; ]out at the same time, all that comes 

out of him is pot good; his blood or his 
* ° » 

bones are not good. 

SimilaJiy l in reading the Bible, do not 
app^y all that is in it* to /Christ’s teachings. 
Christ is perfect^ his teachings are perfect; 
but^do not attribute to one what belongs to 
the other, take the book on its own merits. 
Sir Issac'Newton’s works Principia , contains 
numerous mistakes. NoW he may have been 
•the best man in his own day, , yeyb judge his 
books on their own merits. 

Similarly, Rama say3 you,have nothing 
to do the,virtues or vicefc of Rama. 

Take the spiritual teaching on its own 
merits. The teachings of Vedagta i*aise and 
elevate *you. Rama does not want you to 
accept the teaching as coming,.from him, it 

is for you, it is yours. 

* «• •* * 

Vedanta Theans no shivery. Buddhism, 
is slavery to iSuddha, Mohammedanism is 
slavery to Zoroastrianism is 

slavery to 2ofposter, btit Vedanta means 
j^lavery I to ,n6 t saint., It is Truth- .Truth 
«rhich belongs to*everybody. 
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* $ 

If we sit out i$. the sdn, we do not feel 
grateful, for the sun Is every body’s. If 
Rama sits in the sunshine of Vedanta, you 
can also sit in that sunshine; it belongs to 
yon just the same as it does to Rama. - Truth 
belongs to you just the*same as il belongs, 
to India. Take 14 ^ accept it *oJ its ojfn 
merits; if it is good, keep it;^ad if it is oad, 
then kick it oht. We bryig Vedanta not as 
Mohammadanism and Christianity have 
been brought to India, with *sw©rd and 
money. Rama does, not bring it that way. 
Vedenta is yours, take it and practise it. # 

• If a friend sits out in the sunshine and 
does not enjoy^ thafc is no reason why you 
should not <|njoy it. Just’so with Vedanta. 
Take it on its own merits; learn it; live it in 
your character; stand above all personality; 
stand above all Christs, Buddhas, Moham- 
meds, pr Rajnas. Rama says, # “Trample 
this body under your feet. This body I am 
not, realize that* *know tliat.. JKnow that 
4 T am Reality, kno^ME and hfcfree.” Realize 
that, chant OM,* *1 am^Omj Jehovah, the 
Christ of Christs, Know MEaS^d^I am YOU. 
Reali se th is, and you stand abov^ all qnxiety* 
GiVe up^SWjia and ‘hurry, an<l" 
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then rise above all Christs, all Mohammeus, 

c ® 

nil friends, *alk that*look upon them as fixed 
guides. 

iThey are variable; all are fickle; know 
the Supreme Reality, the cause and root of 
*11 theadtehadows.* Know that and be free. 
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Q .—Shall We ever^have one r^igion to 
rule men alike ? 

A .—Yes and no, bo*th. cannot hfeve 

in future' religions rulqn^ mankind. In 
future, religion will not rule mankind, ffor 
will mankind belong to religion, buhreligion 

will belong to man.. 

» • 

Q. —Will % any one religion rule all men, 
it \ike ? 

m 

A.—-No. nrxreliarion will rule men in the 
future. 

Religions, institutions,* laws, all these 
belong to man. • 

Laws are for me. I was* not made for 
laws and institutions. 

9 

There will be* in the ^future a religion 

which will serve , &®t rule , mankind. 

* * # * * | 

As to that term>4P n g ^ Religion,’ Rama 

says, yes, there wili be omy^nfe religion’,to 
serv^jgankind. And what^ religion will 
that be re .tSJling what t&at religion 
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« ^ 4 

will be, Rama s&ys that, that religion will 
have no name. 

« * 

And what will that be ? Rame says it 
will be Vedanta, the religion of Science. 
Vedanta is the Universal Religion. 

Agaiji, if by the term Religion you mean 
dXgrna, something* * wfiich is registered,,, 
something whi&h is fixed and cadnot be 
moved, if religion is taken in that sense,, 
then wake up. ‘ Religion in this sense will 
not exist in the distant future. Lo, to-day 
there are people who are studying • Science,, 
and opening their eyes to what is going $n 
in the higher spheres of knowledge. Free 
people of this bind are abSfve all creeds 
and dogmas. True religion i/ to free us r 
not to bind us.* The object of religion is 
to make us govern and rule,‘not to make 
slaves *of us. 

Names 'in religion % are working great 
evil in this world. Take fchfe names Buddhist 
and Christian* between iheir views there is 
a world of difiererice. x 

• BuddisnyIndia* into four sects. In 

China,. Bud^hfs'ts are divided into «seven 

# 

-sectg. 
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A man says fie is. a Hiniu and he will 
fight with the Christian * or IVfohammedan, 
and why ?* Simply because he, wants to 
uphold the name Hindu. • If you analyse 
their thdughts, you will find there are 
thousands of Hindus who'in teaching are 
more Christian than^the so-called Cljristian^ 

themselves, and on the othpr*# hand, form 
* ■"* 
undue attachment to thosp \frho robe them¬ 
selves with the same name a^they have. ** 

* 

Another * word abput religiod in the 

future. There will be a religion in the future 

which will be for every body, when Science 

or-the Literature of Vedanta permeates and\ 

pervades*every home apd village. The time 

is not far ^distant when* Vendanta, the 

religion of the Universe, will* permeate* the 

whole world. But man must* rise above the 

name Vedanta. He must rise above the 

name Buddhist, in fact he must rise above 
» • * 

any and all names. , 

You hold certain* views ahd there comes 
along another who/thinks tht\ only road to 
heaven is through his *^ hu rc^J Now it is a 
question between hkn amfiK Qod. What 
right have you to interfere ?* IJou h|ive no 
right 
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P • 

The recognition of the* fact that every¬ 
body’s religijpn is*a question between him 
.and his God, and their recognition of this 
truth is one of • the essential teachings of 
V edanta. 


Q.-HjWh/it becomes of the souls of men 

vvho take*their ow$l liytes ? 

V v. 

A. —RamaT&ays, every body talced his own 
J£fe. Everybody who dies commits suicide. 
What becomes of those who die ? Nothing, 
nothing particular! Similar^, nothing 
particular becomes of those who are known 
as suicides. You cannot die until your 
work in this life is done. How is it that 
death is brought aboht ? 


People through their desires and through 
their ignorancd get themselves eptangled in 
such a way that ‘they wish this body could 
come to an*end. In the^r heart of hearts, 
they desire death, and .death comes to them. 
That is the^law. By theft desires they bring 
about diseases, and byHheir own previous 
desires which be^in^to bear fruit when on 
the sick-bpu^IfBj^ ar$ reduced to such a 
condition tjtiafr they earnestly degir^ death, 
and <ieath co’mes. 'All* are suicide. * 
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Q. —Is is possible to remember past 

incarnations ? 

* * 

A .—A man remembering or trying to 
remember past incarnations # is like o*ne who 
has travelled a number of streets and has 
five more streets to go through. Hej^begins 
to enquire the name ftf th^ street he *starte<j^ 

from, the names of all the fct/eets he hara 

* . • • 

crossed,"where he was 15 minutes ago where 

^ i 

he was an hour ago. Is not all that useless 
labour ? Man should Jook forward. What 
is the use of looking backward ? Go 
ahead. You hav.e passed through so mai^y 
incarnations, so many streets; now you have 
to Iravel ©nward. If you go ahead, all right. 
If you stop, tjien you are spoiling, you are 
retarding your progress. Go-ahead. 

Q .—Is if possible while in the physical 
body consciously to manifest 014 the nteirtal 
plane ? Theoscfphlcal teachers have told me 
‘no 5 . 

A .—This question*-.contains fntfny points, 
bun there is fto time atj>resent| to go into 
details. 

Wel l .Th eosophists are righ^m saying 
no. • 'Jhn ^Mi^l and physical p>anls # go 
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hand in hand. JMental investigations shduld 
be carried on through the mind, but on the 
other hand'we see that on the physical 
plpne, work is clone not only by the mind 
but also by the body. The n?ind does 
great many things on the * physical plane. 
^Cables,jships, etc., are all manifestations cf 
\onr mental idea#,, btit all these material 
things are brought into physical manifest¬ 
ation through tlfe instrumentality* of the 
body. Tpols liave to be used c to construct 
ships, to make cables; etc Is the mind the 
captain or the tools ? * The mind js also an 
instrument, not the agent. ‘ «< 


All great ships, ^great buildings, great 
works of art, eto., are conceived or planned 

through the mind and executed by the body. 

« 

In order to realize your unity* you must 
rnaka- use of both. Realizing unity and 
manifesting* on .the menjbal plane are 
different things. To * realize your unity, 
you must # spurn the me'rftal hs well as the 
physical plade, both afe*worlds % 

Q.—If Q^tfr^ferall-^owerfu], and we are 
God, why nnt* hear through the eyes, and 
see tlfrotfgn the ears 
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l A .—You say*my feet, nry nose, my eyes, 
any arms etc. If these a^e yours, then why 
do you not see through the <fars and hear 
through the eyes? If God is ofie and all 
powerful^ let Him do as He pleases. ' 

God manifests Himself on certainf planes 
through the mind, and on otheij plan^if 
•through the body* lie # interspersed 
throughout* the Universe.* If He were 
dependent, He would answer the desires a nd 
whims of man. 

Because He is not. bound by any laws, 
powers, or whims of men, He does as He 
pleases. 

* Rama* tells you, you«are not the thinking, 
desiring ininc^. If you were* then of course 
you could do as you pleased. If you were, 
you might*have changed the plan of work of 
the mind to that of the body and vice . ygrsa, 
but desiring mind*you are not.* You are the 
same God as is doing everything in this 
world. 

Rise abow the mind. niind desires; 

these desires, cravings ^ouj^J^ot. ' 

• V • • 

That which makes the tr@e\ grow, that 

^ A 

which 1 ?F 51 N& the bird^ fly, etc;t>h£t * # y oh are.\ 
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T. 

God is you, you are God. «God is not din 
attribute of yoars. 

Q .—Is it. necessary to study Rings “and 
Rounds ? 

A .—So long as you liave^ ignorance in 
your inin^i, you will always like to have all 
Ic^ds of playthings, a,U kinds of amuse* 
merits. When you grow up, you will j^ive up 
your toys, when you get real knowledge, 
you will give , up the playthings of the 
material world or of the astral world. So 
long as you have not acquired that, you 
cannot but amuse } r ourself with these things. 

Knowledge is the burning up of 
ignorance. 

Ignorance and knowledge are the ascent 
and descent upon the same ladder. Igno¬ 
rance is coming down the ladder, while 
knowledge is going up the ladder, the same 
thing viewed from different standpoints. 

Scince proves that Light and Darkness 
are not different, but &t;& one and the same,, 
differing in degree on]y. 

# Sit in a, room,. After a time the 

pupil of the /y& dilates and you begin to see r 
and g wiat 3vas darknfesst becomes UglS 
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i 

J Knowledge dnd ignorance are not a pair 
of opposites. The difference Jlies in degree, 
not hi kind. So long as you are in ignorance, 
you are on the lower round of the .ladder of 
knowledge. While on the lower rounds you 
cannot help amusing yourself wjth Bings 
and Rounds- and ^hen you ascend highefr 
and higher, they will be givep up. 

Q.—»In the “Voice of Silence,” it is stated, 

• • 

“The Self of matter and the Self of spirit can 
never meet! One of .the twain must dis¬ 
appear. There is no-place for both.” Does 
Vedanta*hold the same view? 

A 

J A .—Self of matter and Self of Spirit 
cannot frieet. Rama thinks that the Self 
of matter and the Self of spirit must, have 
had a different meaning, from whab is 
understood. 

The Self of matter, which ought lo""dIs- 
appear before the Self of 'spirit is’realized, is 
what Rama h^s b§e,n calling the false ego, 
the false or apparent, self, as sficlwn in the 
image reflected in fhe^water* 

That must disappear^Beione you can 
realiz^ypur unity with God*' Yhat is true 
in .thafs§fcf6ie. Thinking ignorantly mu^t be 
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dispelled. This jgnorance which Identifies 
you with the body, thW little “responsible 
copy-righting self ” is the Self of matter and 
must be first destroyed or dispelled. 

If by the terms ‘Self of matter’ and ‘Self 
of spirit^t is understood that* matter is here 
&nd spirit is some-wherp else, that matter 
ha$ one self, an$l spirit has another self, that 
they are distinct, 7 separate, *this is* wrong. 
Matter and spirit have one and the same Self. 

Spirit is misunderstood. If*by spirit is 

meant what philosophers call mind, even 

then mind and matter have not tw6 distinct 
« • 

selves, one and the same they are. T,he 

differenc is in degree, pot in kind. , 

« 

Science has prbved that matter and mind 

are one and the same. Philosophers show 

that matter and energy are on? and the 

» # 

It was fir^t pointed out hy Leibnitz in 
Europe, although it was known to India 
10,000 years # agb, that ‘•‘Atoms are simply 
centres of force.” This theory has been 
tak@n up ai^/proved by' Science. Lord 
Galvin. in oneK^iis graat papers, has shown 
by means of mathematical propositions that 
4 Matter awd *F6rpe afe thq same, > tio^ then 
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•dan Matter aid Spirit different ? But 
even if he meant Matter and Mind, they 
are*one and the same. 

Go to the mountains. *On the Himalayas 
you see* magnificent scenery: There is the 
fragrance of flowers, the* singing /of birds, 
the murmur of streams, the sweet* sound 
the breeze. What are tliese,? - Are theyynot 
mattej? But this matter jj^s being transformed 
into power, into thought, exhilaration, being 
changed into God-Consciousness*, and con¬ 
verted into music, creating lofty ideas in 
you. There we see the dutside matter 
transforming itself into thought. What about 
your great houses, your ships, your cities 
and towns, men* and women ? All these were 
at one time^ simply mentarthoughts* The 
house was built in the mind first, and con- 
structed afterwards. a 

In the Himalayas, ipateri&l objects are 
changed into Meiital Thoughts,—just as 
water is turned oV • condensed ^into aqueous 
vapour, aqueous vapour into water. What 
does it prove ? Thaft both # ^tre the s^rne. 
Similarly, if matter wjere difiel*i§nt. from mind, 
then ^piind would not affetftX matter, and 
vice v’Syso?* 
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There is a beautiful poem *written in tile 
Persian language. The meaning or substance 
of it is that a drop of water in the t shape of 
a tear fell from the clouds. The tears fell, 
and when asked, ‘why this weeping:; “0, I 
am such tiny, puny, insignificant thing. 
T am so spcial), oh, too small, and the ocean 
is sp big. I weep at 'my* smallness. It was 
told, “weep not, 'do^ not confine -yotfrself to 
nhbie and form qnly, but look within you ; 
see what you are. Are you not water ■ and 
what is the ocean ? Is it not water too ? 
Don’t look upon yourself as being confined 
in space and time. Look beyond this Space 
and Time, and see ^our reality.” Things 
which are equal t® the same “thing are equal 
to ond another.*You become miserable when 
you confine yourkelf within time. Lift your¬ 
self a bove all. Not only are * matter and 
spirit the same, bufcpll are ^he same. True 
Self is beyond all time. t The * whole world 


is within you. Just as in/your dreams, you 
think yourself to be in the woods or forests, 
in tjie mounta£$s, by the rivers, "they seem 
te be outside! bf^all arq within you. If they 
^jrere outsidef ‘then the room wqu^ be 
gVei^hLeu down,* and the* bed wo^ddHbfe wet 
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with the water you* saw. # 

Similarly, Vedanta says, ‘^411 the world 
is within you ; the astral .and the psychic 
worlds are all within you, and you, think 
that you are in them. Just as a lady^carrying 
a mirror on her thumb looks into the mirror 
and thinks she is in*thef glass, .but it is just 
the reverse ; so, as a matter pf fact, the wqrld 
is in you, and you are not in the wotld. 
There are two kinds of talk* talk, from the 
head, and talk from fhe heart. Talk from 
the head can be handled a* any time we 
please. When talk proceeds from the he&rt, 
then it becomes different. 

There are many ki&ds qf whistles. Some 
imitate the peacock, others imitate the sound 
of the cock, others the sound of the pig etc. 
Whenever you blow these whistles, you can 
get the sound of a pig or .cock, at wiTTJ^'liQT 
you cannot mhke the codk, the real peacock 
or the real pig do/your bidding whenever 
you want them, nor. can you make the cock 
cease his cfowiijg, Hiq*pig-cease his squaeak- 
ing, when he is not dispt^ed to do *so. 
He cannot be bouncl by timber place. In 
the.Hfebdayas, the sjrng* flows arid -is ^rrned*; 
into* thoifernt and ’proceeds* no 6ne knows 
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where. Is it .destroyed ?• No. Trees will 
preserve it, rivbrs will keep it, the earth \vill 
hold it; it will be carried through the 
atmosphere, w\ll traverse the whole universe 

until it fields a man fit to receiye it. 

♦ * 

4 All thought comes direct from God. It 
does not come«fr£>m t*his * separate, apparent, 
responsible, copyrighting ego. It ‘comes 
when that ego is dispelled. 

According to Rama, every book is an 
inspired book, God’s book, not only the 
. Bible but Emerson’s books, Parwin’s books,, 
Shakespeare’s, all are inspired just as much 
as the Vedas, because Viey cannot come outf 

m 

until man’s little 3 elf is put aside. 

Q ,—Gan a manned man aspire to realiza¬ 
tion, can he realize his true Self.? * 

^ X~It can* be shown that Vedanta is 
meant ihor 3 for married men than for the 
hermits and Sansiyasins. • £t is meant more 
for.the former than for ..those who live in 


the Himalayas. 


•In every* family the* husband wants to 
advance the happiness of the wife, jfcjid the 
|jvife#want§ jbo advance the happili^ss of/the 
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ftusDana, but witlj. their ibest intentions, 
wha^ is the result ? They both cause the 
fall of each other. Who is to blame ? Is it 
their best interest to blkme ? No. It is 
their ighoranee that is to blame. They 
know not in what lies the good* of each 
other. This is tho cause of troubles and 
miseries. 

People think hhat by catering to^or 
pampering the lower sensual propensities 
of one another, they are advancing the 
happiness of each other. When they pamper 
the vanity of one another, they think tfciat 
is*for good. All this idea of good is based 
upon ignorance. Sucji ignorance ought to 
be removed and then evetfy # house will be 
happy one. 

Remembei;, we cannqt change God we 
cannot alter Nature. The Law of 
the Law of Providence i» that we* shftll rise 
to Self-consciousness. All the follies of the 
world, all the wcJrldly wisdom .of men in 
this world* is tending to push every one 
on the right road to tbis Divinity, to realize 
his unity and oneness witll 'God. At the 
bayon^fcSg point every one will n^ve ip lear® 
to* be a V^dkntist. 
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Vedanta need fiot bri$g sWord and flames 
to convince ydp. Afll laws of nature ar^?, as 
it were, the soldiers and the Great * Army of 
God, that.are pushing you on the onward 
march to self-realization. You must come 
then, yoA cannot do otherwise'. 

If you* know whejein consists the good of 
your neighbdu», you will be working in 
acqftrd with thd Laws .of Nature. *Every 
household, everj dingy dungeon will be 
•converted to Him (or ipto Heaveii/. 


In accordance with the Laws of Nature, 

* * . * 

. real good consists in practicajly realizing 
your oneness with God. Your one good lies 
in your becoming free, and you are free 
only when you t realize yourself to be God 
alone,* the Almighty, the All-powerful, the 
Infinite. When you feel your ^oneness with 
•Gor ^ th p same as you feel, “I am the son of 
such and such,*” when you det the tables be 
turned and feel, feel that Godhead, when 
that Godhe^cL becom es real to you, when “I 
am the son of so and so , becomes a dream 

t 

to ypu, a thing of the past, that is the goal 
Realizations 

# As ip ho^j/ your miseries anu 
$re tonaingjln the aa'mtf* direction, r suffice*it 
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to say that wi£h paathemAtical certainty it 
cai3^ be brought home*to y«ur perception 
that the plan of nature is that. you should 
lift yourself to that plane *of God-conscious¬ 
ness. Suffering consists in your not coming 
up to that ideal. Come ilp rise ujS to that 
dal and there is tip sjn for you,* you are 
hove everything. You are* the Perfect, 
Divine, yourself. 

Realization cannot be 'bbtaiped at one 

jump. Time is necessary. It took millions 

of years, to build thi§* body upto its present 

stage of evokitibn. 

« 

• In pp,st existence, # you were at one time 
•existing as a plant, at another time you 
were a slaVe in Africa, at another you 
were manifesting in anothhr race in some 
other country, and so on up to the present 
time. 

To destroy a^ nouse taxes time, out it 
does not take so long to destroy, a house as 
to build it.%If youdihve sufficient gunpowder 
or dynamite, or if you have ^sufficient force, 
you can pull it down. But many have rfbt 
sufficient gunpowder, so to * s^ak, \o blow 
it up. 
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living with your wifq, and children, if 
you thoroughly masfter this philosophy if 
you master it even through the human 
intellect, Venanta‘says, you are converted,, 
you are free', } 7 ou will no more suffer 
transmigration. You will not have to go by 
tlie three «paths in order t to realize the God- 
head in this life.. In 6rder to have all the 
pleasures which are«prom\sed to those people 
aft&r death, those* who have an intellectual 
conviction V)f Vedanta, must thrbw it into 

the language of thought and action. They 
must live it and feel it. 

c 

They say, salvation by acts is prescribed 
in the Old Testament amd salvation by faith 
in the New Testament. But Heaven, true- 
state of Bliss, is reached by knowledge. 

Acts alone cannot bring salvation. Faith 
ifTTestR, the Christ,, cannot bring salvation. 
Salvation is.through‘your own self, arid you 
have to understapd your qwn self ; that very 
moment your dre free 

Knowing is of two -kinds, through the 

intellect, and through’ the feeling. 

« • 

Knowing tte" true Self through .fueling 
ft knewlodgp*; salva&bn is .by livitg faith or 
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living knowledge. 'J’Jiis youimust have. Run 

awa^from it and you afe fufl of despair. 
You must’have it. 

What happens in our* ordinary house¬ 
holds ? Husband and wife have Jo help 
each other in working ’out his # or her 
salvation, in acquiring tlje perfect, ‘the real; 
knowledge of Self. If they keep doing thit, 
if the *wife helps this husbaiid in acquiring 
living faith, living knowledge of Self, she is- 
the Christ dr saviour.of the husband, and 
vice versa . As it is, the wife becomes the 
Judas Iscariot o£ the husband and vice vers#, 

" It is your own ignorance that is dragg¬ 
ing you down, nothing* in the family system 
drags you down. It is the .wrong use of 
those relatio/is that disturbs you. In the 
home, the *vifg is playing # the part of Judas 
Iscariot. She wishes to make her htu&asbsL 
sell his true Solf, • for 80 pieces* of # silver, she 
sells her true Self,* her Atma, for a few 
trinkets, a few objects of vanity «fcQ adorn her 
drawing ro^m or . herself. So does the 
husband. The wife is*to make the husband 
independent of her and the •husband is to 
make Hhe wife independent ofTihp. §ut the 
hu-sUand jvdnts the^fe’fc# believg* thtattshe 
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belongs to him, aftad the 1 wife wants the hus- 
band to believe that he belongs to her,^ and 
there comes the trouble. She wants to 

enslave him and he wants to enslave her. 

«■ • 

It has been said before that if you tie an 
ox by a rope and try to hold it by the rope, 
you not 6nly hold the ox but the ox also 
hoHs you. All*property, all possessions are 
bondage. 

4 « 

According to Vedanta, every house can 
be made a paradise, * if instead of this 
property-rating spirit, there is the * spirit of 
giving andjnot receiving. ‘ * 

Wife and husband alike should do all in 

D 

their power to add to the benefit of each 
other.* Demand 4 nothing andexjfect nothing, 

• • k 

then every thing will come to you. You 
will be filled with Heaven. 

You say “Give nip this article, bring me 
such and such a thing.? It is brought to 
you. Let it he tfaken avVafy from you and 
you suffer from the des\re to # have that 
thing. Desire \s a disease; it ‘keeps you in a 
st&te of suspense*. 

. Perhaps happiness came to you* \fter- 
•irardft, whe\* the'object of* your desire had 
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befen obtained ; Jmt you had* to go through 
such trying expedience ot susDense. and 
afteii all if* was brief. 

If you expect nothing ajid give, you will 
find happiness in giving. Happiness lies in 
the object in which it is, represented. Do 
not represent your ^happiness in receiving/ 
but in giving ; glviafg always brings 
happiness. . 

When you give $ 50 to y<*pr Church, tha # t 
brings solacfe to your heart. 

Take^the position ©f giver, # and you are 
the personification of happiness. 

The secret of happiness in the household 

is that husband jand wife both should occupy 

the position ^>f giver and not of the expecter. 

Then both ajfe happy. Now. what should be 

given ? knowledge, as f^r as lies in his or 

her power. You are a true husband ©e tsx&s 

* # 

only when you are doing something ^in the 
line which make^ “the other purer for it. 
That is the law. 

There Vas. in dndia a king called 
Shikhardhwaj. He was a great king “and 
mighty monarch. He wanted ip realize his 
God*csnsciousness ; apd iq order* t$> dfc thaC 
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he thought that^ he ought 'to give up his 
family life. c ^ 

f 

His wife was Chudala ( 5 ^ 0 - She 
wanted to teach him, but he would not listen 
to her, for he thought nothing of her. 

He renounced everything, gave up his 
^ * 

kingdom, and his *wiite became the ruler. 
Hf then went tp the Himalayas, and there 
^ lived about a year or so.' 

In the meantime the Empress, his wife, 
thought of a plan to bring him real happi¬ 
ness. So one day she-put on the garb of a 
Sannyasin, and walked up to the cottage 
where her husband then was. She found 
him lost in a >state of meditation; she 
remained standing beside hinmnd when he 
came to his senses, he was filled with joy. 
Thinking her a great Sannyasin, he shower- 
fecrUdwers on her. t 

, r 

SheVa^ in a blissful mood. He exclaimed, 
“I think God has incarnated in you to lift me 
up.” She replied. “Yes'yes.” He wanted 
her to teach him dnd she did so. She said, 

t 

“0 ting, if you svant to enjoy perfect bliss, 
you will ha»ve* to renounce every "Jiiilg.” 
fie w^s furpfi$ed fi <and replied,; “I ■' have 
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renounced my t empire, mv *wife, my child¬ 
ren/ 5 She said, “You have renounced noth¬ 
ing/ 5 

He could not underhand, and asked, 
“Am I ilot a man of renunciation, have I 
not given up my empire, fny family ? 55 She 
answered, “No, nc^ do ^ou not possess some¬ 
thing still ? 55 “Yes,’ 5 he retired, I possess 
this co£tage, this stpif an£ this water vessel.’ 5 
Then }'ou are not a man .of renunciation!, 55 
she replied: “So long as you possess any 
thing, you are possessed by that thing. 
Action ’and reaction being * opposites, you 
cannot possess anything without its possess¬ 
ing you/’ He then burnt the cottage, threw 
his staff into the river, burnt his water-vessel, 
and exclainled, “Now am I* not a man of 
renunciation ? 55 She replied, “Renunciation 
cannot come ^rom renouncing these objects. 55 
She said, “0 king, you have burnt Tblde 
cottage*, but do you not still pOsse&s three 
cubits and a half clay ? It was wrong for 
you to destroy those*things, you have gained 
nothing by it.* \#hat y6u possessed then 
you still possess, namely, th^t-three cubits 
and ajaalf of clay, where you»li§ down. 55 He 
began to think and 4et$rpiii}ed % t<j bjirn tha 
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body. He piled up wood and made a great 
fire, and was about ijo jump into it, but /the 
wife prevented him and exclaimed, : “O 
king, when your body .is burnt, what will be 
left?” ife replied, “Ashes will be left.” 
“Whose ashes ?” sl?e asked. He replied, “My 
a-shes.” Then she replied. “You must still 
possess ashes. By ‘burning the body you 
ha’ie not attained renunciation*” He began to 
thi/ak and exc]aimed, “H'ovv can I renounce,, 
what shall,I renbunce ?” 


She asked, “Whose body is this ?” He 
answered. “My body.” .“Well, renounce it.” 
“Whose mind is this ?” He answered, “M_y 
mind.” “Then renounce it.” The king was 
then made to ask questions. -He said, “Who 
am I»then ? ff I am not th<f mind, I am 
something else, «and if I am iiv>t the body, 
I must be something different.”^ He reflected 


tftni* "the conclusion was that the king 
realized^ “I ^am the God of gods, the Lord of 
lords, the Infinite Being, t}?e Supreme Excel- 
leqce.” Hd realized th^b, and said,.that this 
Supreme Excellence cannot, be'renounced, 
thotfgh other-things may be. 


They say e that charity begins ai^holne, 


Aenpnfeiaiioii s qugjii t$ begin with ‘ those 
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things that are* nearest and dearest. It is 
tha^j false ego which i must give up : this 
idea- that “I am doing this”, “I am the 
agent,” and “I am the e^joyer,”^ the idea 
which engenders in this false personality. 
Take these thoughts in, even though they 
are not proved. These thoughts must be 
done away with, “M§ wife,” “my body,” “my 
mind,”*“my children.” Unless these iqeas 
are renounced, realization is> not attained »• 

Retire into the jungle and still you are not 
a man of renunciation, because the thought 
of making this or that belong^ to you, is in 
your mind. ‘Hermits do not always get rid 
of this thought; while kings, living in royal 

state do get rid of it sometimes. 

» 

The man hf renunciation is one who* gets 
rid of this^Jixtle appropriating self, this little 
apparent self. Can always a man l^ho^ ip 
ever conscious. of. “I am ^oing* this,” “I am 
doing that,” “this .is mine,” &c., fee ever 
called a man of ranunciatkrti? , No. When 
he once «^lizes, and pr&ctically feels and 
knows the Truth, knows tliatjT am the one 
Infinite, the Verity,” that is, #th§ , governing 
po^er,filler and owner of th^w^ole world • 
when ire realizes that# then he'is'tlie same as 
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the stars, the sun and the moon, the air and 
the water, for all these are his exponents. 

The story goes that the wife of»this * king 
lived 09 for semetime, and at one time 
threw off her yogic garb or powers and 
made tlte king belli eve that she was playing 


'false to him in favour of a former lover of 
* > 

hers, and to .his knowledge remained in that 
st^te for sometime. 

She afterwards came to the king and 


apologised, and said, “0 King, yon will 
please pardon me. I wicked, and have 
been false to you. Forgive me, I pray you.” 
The king looked at her and Said. “0 girl, 


what is the meaning of these excuses and 
apologies? Your misconduct would have 

c 

causfed me pain, had I believedrin this body, 
had I been prompted by ignorance, had I 
believed that I am* the owner’ of this body, 
and that you belong to me. If I were a 

c • * % ' < • 

victim of 'that desire, a victim of that idea of 


the copy-rightmg spirit,* I had been subject 
to that malady, 1 would'have been, annoyed 
and deeply gpe^ed, -but as it'is, I see no 
husband in'my body; I do not hold in my 
hands any rope; I possess nothing ^and~ am 
pos^elsed *by , nothing. I find myself the 

/ * * i , 
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Infinite. Think,# reflect, 0^ girl, you may 
becbqie pure, but t&ere are oijier girls in 
this world who are impure; they are mine 
also. As the light of the Universe, I am the 
owner of tjie whole world; for what s'hall I 
chafe, and for what shall I be pleased?” 

If a crime is commi^ted.by our neighbour, 
there is no grief, but if a crimef is’ committed 
by our wife, oh, then you are deeply grieve^- 
This comes through this selSiappropriatiner, 
copy-righting" spirit. 


The queen went back to the kingdom and 
soon returned t£> ttie king and exclaimed, “0 
King, you are a*veritable God. . What differ- 
ence does it make where you •live? Are the 
Himalayas more yours than those palaces?” 

. The king replyfo that he was present every¬ 
where. “Alfbodies are mine,” said he,“this 
body is not any more mine than other bodies. 
This body -is not 'present in the eyCs of the 
Jnani ; it is present only in those who do not 
know the whole truth?”. 


All this world * is created by your own 
thought. This is as true as mathematical 
certainty/-It a bold statement^ but it is 
literally'true 
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They took tjie king^ to *the throne again. 
He was living in the midst of all the luxury, 
in the midst of all these uncertainties; pure, 
pure, no dupe of the senses, not led by* his 
senses. He ruled for 25 years. • What was 
: he ? He was neither a king nor a monarch 
but God Himself. Thi,s was renunciation. 

. To him’thfc pebtles and stones, the thorny 
proses and vfelvet cushions, and'^hose silk 
quilts, those * princely, royal, magnificent 
houses were the sarpe. 


People s^y, “Doi^t touch this, don’t touch 

0 # 

♦that”, and in India they say, “Have no attach¬ 
ment, but at the same time # have no hatred 
or jealousy.” 

« Asceticism, in India, is simply a ladder 
which leads .to the realization of Truth. ^ 
True realization comes wh$n *you feel God¬ 
head. Artificial renunciation will not do. 

• • 

You have seeil that 'through. his noble 
queen, the jpighty fnqnarch realized God¬ 
head within him. Tjfiat is the way that 
married people can and shouWTive together 
and bring a^out each other’s realization, and 
make a’Hea^ven of their home. 

vOHk 0M1! OM !! !* 
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•> 

Lecture delivered at the Academy of Sciences 
on December 27, lV02. 

m • 

Myself in the form of ladiea and gentle¬ 
men. 


A very wealthy merchant4in India was 
at one time "going to, give a grand feast 
to the people living in # his city. To grand 
feasts is oflen invited a'bevy of dancing girls. 
This custom is now being given up in India, 
buf at the-time which Rgbina speaks of, it was 
prevalent in full force. # 


One of theiirls began to dance and sing. 
She sang aWoijg which was awfully lewd, 
awfully bad, a song which nobody would 
have enjoyed, and* still on tha*t particular 
occasion, the song s # ank deep into the hearts 
of the whole audience. WLab .was the 
reason ? Y3h.know, Idarned. men and young 
gentlemen in India never like such bfid 
and vulgar songs ; but on thatf occasion the* 
song s(/*anuch insinuated itlelf^ into the 
hearta and souls of addience 4hat * tlfey 
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were enraptured? by it. ‘Months and mqMhs 
after that occasion, most of tfye learned 
scholars who had heard that song onee r 
were selsn walking through the streets 
humming it by themselves,.and gentlemen 
were whistling it to themselves. And all of 
them who had once heard it were loving the 

f 

song and liking it, were cherishing and 
nourishing it iA their hearts. 

Here .the question is, in what lay the 
charm? Ask any one of those people who 
heard the song in wh^t lies the charm and 
what is it that makes the Song so dear to 
you ? All these will say, the song is * f so 
beautiful, oh, the song is so sweet, oh, the 
song is ennobling, so elevating, the song is 
very good. But it is not so. T^Jie same song 
was abominable tQ them before ^hey heard 
it sung by this dancing girl, but now they 
like it* This is a mistake. * The real charm 
lay in the tone, the face, the looks, the 
appearance - and the j&aanner of singing 
employed by the girl. f ^Tiie real^harm lay in 
tha girl, and that real charm was transferred 
to the song. 

r Tl^at is/wibjat happens in , the. eWorld. 
There .coi/ies a teacher ^ho has* a veryjawhei 
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faV^, who has got very sweat e^es, who has a 
beautiful nose. His voice is very clear, and 
he can throw himself this way and that 
way. Oh, whatever he says is bdhutiful, is 
most attractive* oh, it is so good, jt is so 
charming. That is the mistake made by the, 
world. Nobody examines the truth hy' itself. 
Nobody thinks anything of the’ song. It is 
the actmg or the way of suiting things, ^>r 
it is the manner of speakingflthe delivery, it 
is the charm* in the ogatward things which 
makes the teaching sq attractive, so dear, so 
lovely to*the audience. 

The other day a very good friend, a very 
es*teemed» hearer was# speaking to Hama 
about a certain Swami, Swami Vivekananda. 
The questioA was asked, “Had he not 
beautiful ej^s pnd nose do you attend to 
the lectures, or do you attend the nose and 
eyes ? 


that charm is attributed £o .the speech. 
Wqjgh the things by themselves. Attend 
more teethe real speaker thaJ ,tc\the bpdy of\ 
tfee sneaker. ‘These words'innear tip* beVharsh* 


That is the way. of the world. The chari 
lies with most sp|§ikers in their way c 
talking, nT^heir delivery, in their voice an 
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and terrible, buttRama ie no respecter 4i 
persons. Ramar respects you, you that are the 
Truth. Truth is your real Self, and Rama 
respects you in {hat sense. Even though 
you do npt like the delivery, even* though 
yon do not like the way things are put before 
you, Rama tells my^plf ^nr the form of ladies 
n,nd gentlemen, •tells you that .if you want 
tru^ happiness, i£ you wajit real peace, you 
must attend to Kama’s speeches, you must 
attend to Rama’s spee.ches, you' must hear 
these lectures. They bang you joy. Weigh 
thejn by themselves. Think of them, meditate 
upon the words that you hear. When you go 
home, try to recall thqm and put them into 
practice. 

Rama wanted^ to speak on the Vedanta 
religion, but here are so many questions* 
Tiw^f questions have been sent to Rama to 
be answered. 'All fhese questions and any 
question that can occur to any body on the 
face of eariji*will find th^ir answers in the 
lectures to be deliverd in .this cityrAl] these 
<jue$tions and ail other questions will find 
their due .answers in time, even if no 
questions ar^ gjifeen to Rama, Rama ..Mll*go 
4>n speaking on tftfe subject, , taking up 
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^ « * 
proposition after proposition. All these will 

be Answered first. 


To-ni^ht, or any single night or after¬ 
noon, we cannot answer all these^uestions. 
We can'have one question on bne night, and 
that question ‘can serve "as the subject % of 
discource for that might. This question was 
the first; so we will tak& it up. • 

t 

Before tegihing, a few irords might ^be 
spoken about the Bible, tie Alkoran, tie 
Vedas, and*the Gita, people take fhese books 
and believe in them implicitly, because they 
come from the pen of a man or men wfyom * 
thev like. Christ had a fine character, a 
beautiful influence, an<J the accounts given in 
the Gospel are put into hirf mouth, therefore 
we must accept them. Krishna was very 
good, ancptfiad a fine character, and as the 
Gita comes from his mouth, we must accept it 
wholly and splejy. Buddha Was very good, 

* • e 

and such a book came from him, we must 

therefore put implicit faith* in. it, and stop 

thinking^Ve should give up meditation,*we 
* * • 

should accept the truth becaijse it comes from 
him. Is not that the same mistake as we made 
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a 

Bame mistake. * His teaching* is one thin^ 

and his character ancl the beauty of his nfe 

is another. Often it happens that the man 

was the finest man of his time, but his 
- * • ^ 

teachings were imperfect. Upon this ‘fallacy, 
upom this* mistake'is founded all the sec¬ 
tarianism* of the wo^ld.^'All the religious 
quarrels and fights of the world were the 
result of this mistake, you ‘know, Oliver 
Goldsmith was it man, of whom Doctor 
Johnson said that he \Y ro ^ e like' an angeh 
and he was an M. D. a doctor of medicine. 
Thi^ Oliver Goldsmith w&s all, right when he 
ate and when he talked, but -when describing 
the way he ate and talked, he used .to say 
that while eating <5r talking, he never made 
the lotfer jaw move. It is always the upper 
jaw that moves and not the lowe^ne. He 
had a great contest with Dr. Jofinson on the 
subject. He wa's very stubborn j.n upholding 
his wrong position. Everybody now-a-daya 
knows that wheif we tally *or eat, it is the 
lowfer jaw that always movps, and^oever the 
upper one. Of course, ^rhen *we make the 
whole head t&irn,*then the upper jaw moves. 
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\ So far as actual life is* concerned, lie is 
perfectly right; but hii own ^experience, his 
own action, his own life he cannot describe. 
You know, to act is one tiling a$Td to know 
the philosophy of how we act i§ another 
thing. Everybody speaks English, bat it js 
very few who know # English •Grammar. 
Everybody, reasons in some way or other, 
but it is very ‘few jvho knAw the science of 
reasoning or who have rdad Deductive or 
Inductive Logic. Sijnilarly, to live an ideal 
life is one thing and to be able to tell the 
philoso'phy of ijb, to be able to render reasons 
for it is quite another. People make this 
•mistake. They transfer the body or the 
personal character of thh teachers to their 
teachings sjnd become slaves of the teachers. 

Rama saj^ beware ! beware ! 

• » 

Christ had very few books, and yet all 
the Masters of arts and*Doctors pi JDivinity 


rack their brains to interpret what is written 
in the Gospels. ohammeci spoke beautiful 
things: *"^herefroiIi did # they get all 'the 
inspiration, wherefrom did *they derivje all 


the information ? They got^ it first-hamd 
from 4. source which is also kyitttnn you. ^ 

ivfa.mi Kn.d vatu ?aw \nf lo'n'atKj 


m a tkd 
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the Hindus a beautiful work onfLaw. Homer/ 
had very few boiks, ySt he gave you poemlj 
which are being translated into' every 
language, the IlliacF and Odyssey. Aristotle 
was no Master of Arts or Doctor of Divinity, 
and yet M'aster of 'Arts have to read his 
books. 

r _ ✓ 

Wherefrom did Christ and Krishna derive 

# 

inspiration ? Frojtn within. If these people 

could derive their information from within, 

£ 

can’t you do that ? Certainly, you can. The 
source, the spring, the fountainhead from 
"which they got their inspiration is within 
you just the same. If that is the case, why 
hunger and thirst for the water which has 
been lying in this’ world for thousands of 
years and which has become stale by this 
time. You can go directly withiiWyourself 
and drink deep of the nectar. The fountains 
are within vou. 8 

£ * i 

Rama says, Brothers and my own self, 
those people * liveci in thosj$ days, you live 
to-day ; be not the, mummies of thousands 
of years. Do n<5t put the living into the 
hands of the *dead. The divine manna, t^e 
bussed neqtafr within you. When’ you 
take tfp phe* books of the ancients, do not 
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t take them up with the presumption thWj^ovu 
Should sell yourself Ao every word that is 
given * in the books. Think yourselves, 
meditate yourselves. Unlelfe you^realize those 
thing's into your own practice;-unless you 
try to verify them by your ov*h life, you 
will not be able, understand the # meaning of 
Christ, you will flot**be ajjble to understand * 
what the Vedas mean,, or what the Gita 
means, or what the Gospels mean. In*order* 
to understand Milton, a Milton is required, 
as the saying runs ; in order to understand 
Christ, you will have to become a Christ. In^ 
order to dnderstand Krishna, you will have 
to bqeome*a Krishna, you will have to become 
a Buddha in order to understand Buddha, 
What is tjhe meaning of “‘become?’.’ Should • 
you be^J&orn in India in order to become a 
Buddha ? Ho, no. Should you be born in Judea 
in order to become a Christ? No. Should you 
be tiorn in Arabia in order to* become a 
Mohammed ? Nn. How to become a Buddha, 
how* K becoml* # Christ, hcfw to become a 
Mohammed*? it will be illustrated by this 
short story. 

^ ^Chere was a man wha was reading a love ^ 
pdem^albeautifukpoegp, 5f hic^;de|ciybe<^the 
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]q^ jf Laili and Majnun. Ha admired the 
hero of the poem? Majnun, so much that He 
attempted to become Majnun. In order to 
become Majnun he took a picture which 
somebody told him was the picture of the 
heroine of the poem he had been reading. He 
took' up that picture, hugged it, shed tears 
over it, placed . it on ' his' heart, and never 
parted with it. But you know, artihcia^love 
cannot exist longj Here is artificial love. 
Natural Jove.cannot be imitated, and he was 
trying to imitate love. 

o 

There came up to him a man and told him, 
“Brother, what are you doing? That is not 
the ’way to become Majnun. If you want to 
become Majnun, you need not* take up his 
lady love, you ought to have the repj internal 
love Of Majnun. You do not want\i*tye same 
object of love, you require the same intensity 
of love. You may have your own object of 
love, you^ may choose your own heroine, 
you may choose your own, lady love, but 
you .ought to have the saftne inte^ity of 
feeling and loving which *Majnun had. That 
is the way to becojne a genuine Majnun.” 

Similarly, Rama tells you, if you waitit to 
. ihaCTima. a. Ttoddlw*.. a Mohammed. 
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^>r a Krishn^, you need~|ut>t imitateL£li£ 
things that they "did, yoi! n^ed not imitate 
the-act of their lives, yon nee*d not become a 


slave of the way they themselves behaved. 
You nepd not sell your liberty td their deeds 


and their statements, you, will have«to realize 
their character, you will have to realize the 
intensity of their f<*elij*gs, you will have to 
realize tha Mqpth of their ^realization, you 
will Have to realize the jdeep spirit, # tjie 
genuine pqwer that they Kad. y you mani¬ 
fest the same spirit in life, I sa}^, the 


surroundings and Environments that you 
have got before you now must be changed. * 
What would Christ do if lie were born 
tonight ? Wo.uld I 10 suffer Himself to be 
crucified? Ho. You can be a Christ and yet 
live. Christ suffered his bpdy to be crucified 
for his Convictions, jind Schopenhauer 
suffered his body to live for his convictions, 
and to.live far your convictions ip oftentimes 
harder than to dje for your convictions. 

So „tt^s introduction is surhmed up.by 
saying. “Take up everything on its own 
merits ; do not allow the personality, I say, 
the lif* of the prophet to interfere with Lis 
teachings. . The lifa and me teacMnar wfe 
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should considW'* each separately.” 

Here is the first ^question : “If reincara- 
tion is a truth, is it not a breaking up of 
family ties/?” and there is another part of 
the question- 1 -“And will not those who are 
linked togather In this life meet in the 
spiritual world ?” 

This is a beautiful question. We will take 
it up part by park “If reincarnation is a 
truth, is it not 4;he breaking up of family 
ties ?” 

Rama simply wants jbo know if there are 
an 3 ^ family ties in this wbrld. Have you 
any family ties ? A man has a son, a child 
who lives with his father so. long as he is 
under-age. The child becomes of age, gets 
a lucrative position and begins to shun his 
father. Why should the father tfe benefited 
by the salary that the son draws ? At once 
is the tie snapped. The son has a family of 
his own. It may be that the son moves up 
to India, Germany, or s$|me* other ^country ; 
the father moves® to gome t other country. 
Where is th§ family tie ? 

r 

c 

Yes, ther,e is a family tie, a mere 4 - name. 
£ am f ohfaft Sfnith^my* father was George 
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Sipth. A napset a, mere, nailfe! What is itf 
a n&me ? Let us*see if there bejany tie, 

A’mantis born here and a girl is bom 
somewhere else. One is art American, the 
other is a* German ; .they marryj The, family 
tie of the girl was somewliere ; the* family 
tie of the boy was somewhere else, swnd they 
married. Oh. where are the eld ties gone ? 

Now a pw tie is ma^e, and -there comes a 

• • 

time when they are divorced.* Each marries 
again. Where are the,ties ? Could you keep 
them fixed and stationary ? A boy and his 
sister are*born of.the latne parents, they liye 
together and *pass their childhood in the 
same house, they are # tied together ; they 
have a family tie. The boy goes away to 
Australia and thas connections of his otvn ; 
the sister gp^s away to Franie and there she 
becomes a French woman! Where are the 
ties? Now the question copaes. “If reincarna¬ 
tion is a * truth, is it not the breaking up of 
family ties ?” Family ties ate not existent 
in this world. WbaJ will inbreak ? It in no% 
the breukiug up of famMv ties, because familv 
ties are nowhere. 

* Butr$. we: suppose that 
really&xis^ ahd we ^n J\«ep< thi 
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some time in*' ti\is life, , reincarnation dogs 

not break them. 1 Stooping down to the 

other explanation, reincarnation * does' not 

break them up. You say, you have got so 

many children. Suppose, one of them dies. 

,You want to keep up ..the family ties, but 

one is Snatched E^way, f the connection is 

broken even inHhis world. But.some people 

think that these ties wjll be mended, the 

threads that Are broken will be again 

mended in heaven. If they can* be mended 

again in heaven, if they can be mended in 

some other world, and if you wish tliat they 

should be made up again, and these ties 

should be united again, you need not assume 

the existance t of*an imaginary Heaven, of 
« 

which no Geography tells you,'and of which 
no Science can give you the addVsss, If you 
wish that your connection with your friends 
should* continue for a longer .period, it can. 
go on after death according to the Law of 
Reincarnation,^because, Recording to it, man 
is the master of his^ 'own desttfiy. Your 
‘personal ties*and your personal relations 
and connections are made by yourself. 
5tL yo # u diq/if you k ave a deep affection 
in i$ur*hext birih, vou will 






find the same* p^son in^alAated in so? 

other body and connected \tfith you. If in 

your present birth you do not wish to see 

that person, jand you want to hsUo nothing 

to do with him, according to the Law ol 

Reincarnation’, in your n&xt birth’you ^yill 

have nothing to do with him. The Law of 

Reincarnation does not say that even friends 

and fges, t!u? people whojn you do not wish 

to come in contact with„»and the people 

whom you desire so earnestly t<3 keep with 

you, will be forced ^upon you after death. 

Vedanta does not* say that those whose 

• ** • 

presence is tfb terrible to you, will be forced 
upon you. If a lady is divorced from her 
husband, and she does nofr want to see him 


again, according to the Law of Karma, that 
husband ^jll not bother he* any more. Those 
whom she whnts to see; those with whom 


ehe wants to keep connections* she will know 
in the next birth. 


There are a great many* misunderstand, 
ings connected wifbthis subject. All of thfem 
will be taken up one # by one.# We shall take 
-up the Heaven, as is misunderstood by the 
pSoplef at large in Europd and America. 
Shall? we call it tho Orfcjtiap rfWve4? • No. 
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Wshall call fc-Churchian Heaven. Dce» 
not the idea of <£eav«n involve a contraction 
in terms ? By the word Heaven they under- 
stand a pla<& where all of them will sit 
live together.. Rama asks you to. kindly 
reflect a little, for truth’s sake just think a 
a little Can there be any perfect happiness- 
there you are .Limited f In limitation cm 
there be any happiness ? Impossible, im- 
possible. If your Heaven is to present you 
lith so many rivals, all those that were dead 
ip the past, and those “ that will die m the 
future, and all those that are dying to night 
' whether in India, Australia, America, or 
elsewhere, all these being there, will it give 
you any happiness ? You know Alexander 

Selkirk could sing, 

“I etm th« itjonareh of all 1 survey^ 

My Tight therejs non * to di*P u ^ 8 »’ 

V When you »t in,a car, you wish that you 
cooia have • the whole car te yourdelf. If 
other people come in, y<}» feel disturbed a 

little, fe.W"?" 

^ ‘ a visitor cdmes to you, ydu tell the 

to say ^ om ^ not 

ij ' ,l * ■ l " * . r* * t 

> , : ■ ■, *• -S 

* ' 1 ■ ? i. ! * 1 1 * * ' , 

'a* itotyu&i -property, *«ta* 
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somebody els# has a sjn&dar house 
property, and despite \A\ t3Je teachings of 
the Gospels and the Vedas you wish th&t 
you had more wealth than he\ • You wish 
that yo^ti had him not as your rival but as 
your subordinate. Is it hot a fact'that spine 
Christians, not real # Christians,* but mis¬ 
called Christians, if tliey have a Buddhist, 
a Mohammedan, qr a Jtindu on the same 
ship with them, loathe his.presence ? Rama 
tells of thi% from experience. They loathe 
his presence. It m^rs their happiness, and 
if in H*eaven you have to see around you all 
^orts of persons, persons, who are far 
*superi*)r to you, persons like Christ and 
Buddha whom you think *so far superior to 
you, you have persons like the saints who 
are ahead*of you, and theife are other people 
who are in advance of you,—will that keep 
you happy ? # Can th£,t keep you happy ? 
Just think over it a little, just give It a 
moment’s thoughi* 

Wh£r©Yer theftr is ciitterence, tnere ca& 
be id happiness. * Impossible, impossible. 
What is it that mars your 'cheerfulness ? 
It’i# ijie sight of others. Everybody wants 
to jbfe thp only one. *• Eu^^body^ < wa| to bo 
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.^ftmvalled, ondjvithout a.,seoond. You can 
have no happi$ees ih this kind ol Heaven 
which you have misunderstood to r be held 
out to you«by the Bible. 


In what way can we interpret the Bible 
in „order 'that it ihay have some grain of 
reason in «it? In thp Bible we have r “We 
meet in Heav6n>” All of us meet in Heaven. 
We meet our friends in % Heaven. What is 
the^meaning of that ? What does it really 
mean? Interpretit rightly, understand it. 
Don’t you know in the $ame Bible, where it 
is said that all of us fneet, in Heaven, in 

^ il 

that same New Testament, it is stated, “The 

4 

kingdom of Heaven js within you. Thc$ 
kingdom of God is Within you.” The kingdom 
of God, the real Heaven is witftin you, not 
without 3 7 ou. Do nbt imagine Heavep without 
you ; don’t look for ft in the sky, or among 
the stars. Have a little mer$y upon God. If 
that Gocl lives upon the clouds, the poor 
fellow will catch cold. Heaven is within 
you. God is within you. • fTust see. * * 

Throw youraelf intd a state of blissful 
|Jc$-copscaougne»s; throw yourself into a 
of .perfect* unity with the D^Vinily, 
enteu ibto* Ihe* state oh Nirvarv so ter say. 
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realize that divine blissful softie, and voumy^ 
Heaven itself, not merely i% Heaven. There 
you'are united with the whole world, there 
you become one with all the dea<i| and all the 
living and all the people that, are expected 
to appear on this earth. Jfeaven within 
you, and in this wgy do we meet in Heaven. 
Jivav Mukta , a man* liberated # even in this 
life, is, &lwa$R in Heaven, he is one with all 
the living and with afl the dead. He .is 
one with all that are expected to come 
into this world in the future. He realizes 
and feds that all tli£ stars are his own Self, 
that all the known animals are his own 
Self. He realizes and feels that he is the 
true Divinity,- the ^real. Being, the true 
Thing in itself, the Substance, the Unknow¬ 
able God. He is All, an(J thus being All, 
he is in Heaven and in Heaven he meets 
everybody. 

Something very important is *gomg ww 
told now. People in this world want to meet 
the objects of tapir desires, 'though they 
crave for them* yet do not gjet them, How 
is it that they do not get them, and how can 
thfey get them? People become broken- 
.hearted, love-srickeu, pas*ion*st%okej|,desire- 
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^#Mcken, pin eyaway and v^aste their time 

^ r 

and life and aven make a wreck of their life. 

t 

Why is this so? Because they do not*meet 
in Reavenjf that is the sole reason. If you 
"wish that your friends should meet you, 
O peOplh of the world that* are hankering 


• after worldly riches, if y$u wish that worldly 
riches should s^ek you,‘0 men of this world, 
you are wasting your energyfdi* the* ff sake of 
your sweethearts. If you wish that instead 
of your losing them, they should love you 
with your intensity of love, O, men that w ant 


a* 

to seek high positions* and fail, follow the 
adVice of Hama, for it is the open sesame* it 

, t 

is the only master key which unlocks all 
the hidden objects of desire. * You will have 


to meet in Heaven and you will have to see 
that everythingl seeks you. What is the 


'meaning pf meeting in Hesfven ? So far 
from there being anything divine in the low 
.and proprietary sense of .‘do you love me, 5 
•begging love^ seeking love, asking love, it is 
only when* you leave and lose* me, by 
casting yoiirseijf bn a‘ statement which is 
•higher th&ir both Of us, ifoat 1 draw near 
a4ii ®ixd myself* at your side. I -am .fepellfed 

‘eyefpri me and demand love. 
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That is the La^ that is- 4he inevitafff^" 


unrelenting, inexorable? unchangeable Law. 
The very moment that you risp above the 
desire, the object of desife seek a you ; and 
the very moment that you assume the 
craving, seeking, asking,• begging* attitude, 
you will be repelled ; you will not have, you 
cannot have the object*of d^ire. Rise above 


the th?ng, "stand above # it, and it will seek 
you. That is the Law. Jt has been s*ald, 

4 ‘Seek and it shall be^given you, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you. 5 ’ That is mis¬ 
understood. Seek and you will never find, 
knock and ft shall never be opened unto 
you. Is it not so, that when a beggar comes 
to'you, you loathe his sight? Is it not true 
that poor men are not allowed, to* walk 
through the streets, they ire sent to jail ? 
Rama visited 1 the jail and the only fault of 
most of the prisoners ytas that they were 
poor, that they were beggars. Tedple say, 
^Go to the poor-house • we ^trq insulted by 
your presence.” |a*itnotso? 

You want to go to Goi and go to God in 
a beggarly spirit, with unclean * clothing. 
Will ySu be allowed to entdr? No« When 
,yod jgo to fit king you w\tl Itavdk to. pvtb o$ 
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8Sr nicest dressy when you go to God you 
.will have to pjit on*the dress of desireless- 
ness. If you want to see God, to realize 1 the 
Kingdom t of Heaven, then you will have to 
put on the clothing of wantlessness. You 
will have to be above want you will have to- 
be above ilesire. , 

“First seek the Kingdom of Heaven and 
everything else wjll be % added 'unto you!” 
That is the Law.. 

t 

The Law of Karma says that man is the 
master of his own destiny. We make our own 
environments and circumstances/ Every 
child is the father of his father; every 
daughter is the mother of her mother*. Thesb 
statements seem * to be paradoxical; they 
appear to be preposterous; oh, but they 
are the whole tlruth and nothing but the 
truth. * 

According to the; Law o£ Karma, (Rama 
is‘not going to enter into the Law of Karma,, 
but only one $>aft which concerns the subject 
in “hand), when you desi*4 things, so dong as 
youjro on craving and'yearning for them, 
they are deniodmnto you. But after a period 
of craving and # ‘yearning, after a period Of 
deaif in^, wiliing aifl wishing, there comes a. 
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time when you become tired* <Jf that willing*,? 
wishing and desiring, amdf you turn your 
back* to itf and become disgusted and hope¬ 
less. Then it is brought to *you. TJiat is the 
Law of Karma. 

You know that in order that a rrfan may 
make progress, he% will have to raise one 
step and bring the othef down, ’lift one foot 
and drg*p thfe other. Similarly, in order that 
*the Law of Karma may reigp, in order tftrft 
your desires may be fulfilled and realized, 
there must come a period when you rise 
above the desires, when you give up the 
dgsire; and thfhs it is by keeping off the wish 
and giving up the wish th^t the wish is 
satisfied. Usually, the writers on the Law of' 
Karma lay all the stress upon the positive' 
side and ignore the negative side of the 
question. Rafna tells you that, all your 
wishes must be fulfilled ^ alL your desires 
must be fructified. # Everything * th&t yon 
long for must be brought before you, but 
there is .one condition. Before it # is realized r 
there must come upon you*a s # tate where you 
give up the desire, and wheq. you # give # up 
the desire, then will the desire be satisfied. 
Ram-a.thinks that thia part is rtotVnder stood 
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TSy each and aH, f and the«reaifeon.is, they have 
not heard th£ previous lectures delivered by 
Rama at jbhe Hermetic Brotherhood in 
Van-ness* Avenue. "Well, if you do not 
understand it now, it will be takfen up at 
spine other time. r 

One thing more* ( T c hfe majorty of people 
wish to keep uf) there ties, their .relations, to 
unite and prepetu&te their connections. Let 
it be cried out at thd top of the Voice, let it 
be proclaimed everywhere that it is a mad 
idea to wish to continue and perpetuate } r our 
worldly relations, your earthly connections. 
You cannot, cannot. It is hpping against 
hope ; a forlorn hope* You cannot perpet¬ 
uate your earthly connections and worldly 
ties. You cannot continue anything worldly. 
Cannot, cannot. 1 Let it penetrate your hearts, 
let it sink deep into your souls that it is a 
sad thpught, a mad idea to. try to perpetuate 
any worldly ties or relations. Rama repeats 
it, repeats, i% brother, thUt you cannot do so. 
bfothing in this-world i£ fermanentf^nothing 
•in ^his world ns eternal. The only thing 
permanent is the Divinity within ^ou, the 
iK'Reality that-you 'are. 
This ibodwcannot Aie tfferoetuated.. this* tittle 
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body cannot be jnade to last fpr ever, Evea^*^© 
if you live^for five billions <jf years, still 

there* is death. The Sun dies one day, the 

♦ 

Earth dies, the stars die that mean^ change* 

jr' 

All these undergo a change, cannot be 
perpetuated, just as your bedy is undergoing 
a change every second. After sevei^ years ih 
it is entirely renewed! it’fiecomes a new bodv 
altogether. 


Similarly, your connect!<*ns, yo.ur ties g5 


on changing, changing, they dannot be 
perpetuated. Give up attachment in thht 
direction* if you Jiave* any. 

Rivers may flow uphill, 

^| l 

wind may blow downward, 

Fir© may emit cold rafs, 

the sun may shedflarkn*ss, 


but this law of the impermanence of wofldly 
relations, .worldly connections, cannot be 
frustrated or foiled. That* is the Law. If you 




think otherwise,, you are mistaken. Just as 
in a river, logs of wood come floating on th% 
surface, one log poises from cfae side, another 
from some t other Jaide. They meet for *a 
moment, they remain in contact for a second,; 
and they are destined to -part agafn, A strong 
W£ve comes and separates them. It may bet 
that’these lo* 2 r s of wood, tlJat arel Adrift •dm 
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the river, may meet agairi, hat they will have 
to separate again sometime. Just as in your 
life, in your every-day life, father arid mother, 
brothers and sisters live together, but in 
every 24 hours they part, they "separate. 
Many a* time they meet again for a few 
minutes $ then they separate into their 
separate rooms or offices. Just as you 
observe on a smaller scale in every hoqsehoid, 
dii'every demestic circle, the same is the case 
-on a large scale with your relations, connec¬ 
tions and distant friends. You cannot remain 

ft 

together for ever and ever. ^ If it is the case, 
why play the child’s part? Why not h e 

more concerned with what lasts for ever, 

< 

what is permanent and etefnal ? Why riot 
care 'more for That than fon the fleeting 
relations ? Why not think more of the 
internal, permanent Reality with which you 
^cannot part,«why # not try to secure and 
jrcalize'Thkt ? And why try to secrifice the 
permanent JiteaAity, the *jeal Eternity, why 
.-sacrifice, !Thafc t for fleeing, impermanent 
^relations ? 

c There \yas a newly married girl in India. 
•She was sitting with her sister-in ? l^w arid 
with her enfotherdndaw? They Were haying 
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a very pleasant chat. The’ husband of this 
new bride was away from t*be «cene. He was 
absent. <Then the sister-in-law of this new 
bride passed some remarks against the 
husband of this girl. They made some state¬ 
ments which depreciated the husband of the 
new bride. Rama*was present. Ra^ma heard 
these sweet words frt>m* the lips of this bride. 
•She safd, ‘*For your sake^ for your .sake, for 
• you who have to live with him for a «few 
days only, you that have to pass with him a 
week or so, for your sake, X will not play the 
child’s part to breals: with the bridegroom ^ 
with whom Phave to spend my whole lifd.” 

• Haye as much wisdom as* that bride had, 
as* that lady had. All these worldly ties, 
worldly relations, worldly connections wilt 
not last for ever. You ha^e to spend your 
whole life with the true Self, that# is eternal, 
you cannot b^eak with Jt. For the sake of 
this fleeting present, you sh’ould* ndt break 
with the true Self.fWhy do you # sell yourself ? 
Why do*you live t|ie life which belittles you? 
"Why do you net realize the Qod within, why 
■do you break with the trjie'Self? Have 
<etidugl!f.wisdom. 

Tb Lo/c{ BuddhaTsanaa a ipaikwho asked 
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Jdm to go to his father’s cabin. You know, 

the same Lord ^Buddha, who was a prince, an 

emperor, was a mendicant at one time,' he 

gave up everything and became a mendicant* 

As a mendicant he went from place to place, 

not asking or begging for ‘anything. If 

anybody .threw anything into the bowl, 

which he carried, in his Hand, well and good, 

otherwise he did not care a straw far the 
• r * 

body for this worldly life. He went into his 
father’s kingdom and there he was walking 
through the streets in the beggar’s dress, in 
, the mendicant’s garb. It is a misnomer to 
call him a mendicant, it is no mendicancy, 
no beggary, it is kinghood, it is majesty. He* 
does not seek anything, he does not ask fOr 
anything. What if he perishes*? Let him 
perish ; it matters*not. He does not come to 
you to ask for food or clothing, not at all. 

He was walking ,through the streets in 
thfit garb, and ’ his father heard about it, 
came up to him, Shed bittef tears and said, 
“Soto, dear prince, I never 1 e did this, !• never 
took this dress that you wear ; my father, 
that is to say, e yOUr grand father never had 
this mendicants dress, your great-grand¬ 
father neyer^watkedascr mendicau^ through 
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the streets. We#haye been Icings, you belong 
to a royal family, and wlfy is it that you are 
this day bringing disgrace and shame to the 
whole family by adopting * the mendicant’s 
garb ? ©o not do that, please, do not do 
that, please. Keep my honour.” * 

Smilingly the Btiddh^ replied, Smilingly 
did he say, “Sir, sir, the falnily to which I 
belong,©! look behiryd. I*look behind to mjr 
“previous births, and I see that the# family to 
which I beldng has been all along a family 
of mendicants, and it is illustrated in this 


way. 

< Here is one street* and there comes 
another»street. Buddha says’, “Sir, you have 
been coming from your births in that line, I 
have been coining in this line, and in this 
birth, we Ijave met on the* crossing. Now 

I have to go my way add you have to gc 

¥ 

yoqr way.” 


Where are tne • ties t wneru are tne 
connections ? Yotfsay that you. have got 
your chtlcLreji. Yah*will excuse Kama if hi 
says such things as ,are locked upon* a« 
by the civilization 6f this*country 
_ .these children ajje y.oiys^ you sa} 

here Is mj son, the Uesh* of. my'flesh, *th< 
* . T . ; * • * v 


indecenj; 
You say 




f 
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blood of my blood, the bone of my bone, the 

• O '* 1 

muscle of my pauacle. Oh, here is my self, 
here is my son, oh dear little spn, sweet 
little child. An,d you hug him to your 
breast; you keep him close to yourself, but 
just examine you£ philosophy. That child 
is yours and you want to see that tie 
perpetuated, ,to see that tie continued. Will 
you for truth’s sake answer, if' the child is 
3 &our son and you are to keep up your, 
connection with' the child on the ground 
that the child is borrf of your body, what 
about the lice ? Are tfyey not born * of your 
body ? Are they not the children of your 
sweat? Are they not the blood of your 
blood, is not theii; blotfd all taken from you ? 
Is not the whole life your life ? t Just answer. 
What injustice £t is to kill some kind of 
children, how unreasonable it .is to destroy 
one kind of children and to caress and 
slower* all your ldve on *th& other kind. 
Look at your lo^ic. Ra‘ma does not mean 
th^t you should be cruel.* to your ^children, 
that you should*not iook ^after their needs, 
far from it. , Hama preaches that you should 
lcj®k upon the whole world as yourself, -and 
you$ own? ohildrea, why should thpy be 
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excepted ? Do po misinterpret Eama. What 
Rama sa^b is, “Do ncft allbw yqpr family ties 
to retard ydur progress. Do not. allow your 
family connections to stafid in your way. 
Do not «allow them to hinder you from 
making onward advance. • Allow them not 
to hinder you.” 

When this body,* y6ur own* self, which 
you calfRaifca, took up thp order of Swami, 
•gave up family connections and worldly posi¬ 
tion, there oame some people and* said, ‘Sir, 
sir, how is it that you have disregarded the 
claims of* your wife, children, relatiyes and 
the students ho were looking to you for 
help and aid,* why have you utterly dis¬ 
regarded their * claims ?” * This . was the 
question put.» Rama says, “Who is your’ 
neighbour?” Just see. Thfe man who put 
that questiou tfo Rama was a fellow.Professor 
in the College^ To him^ Rame said, “You 
are a Professor, you .lecture on Philosophy 
in the College, in the University, and now 
can you.tell whether .your wife and children 
also have got 4he same learning as you # 
have ? Can you tell whether, your auntie or 
gratfdmsfmma possess the same learning 
you do ? Do your cousing *pos&e#s •’the same 



lyo m wuujjs uir o u jj-hic aliz atiu. 

V 

knowledge?” lie said, “No, I a Professqr.” 
Rama said, “E|ow is*it that you come to the 
University , and lecture, but y£>ii do* not 
lecture ta. your 'little children, your wife 
and your servants ? Why do you not lecture 
to your grandmamma and to' your cousins 
and to yQiir auntie ? How is it ? And he 
said that they * could rfot understand him, 
and then it was explained to the fnan as 
follbws 

Look here. These *are not your neigh¬ 
bours; these servants^ this grandmamma, 
wife, children, and even your (Jogs, they are 
not j^our neighbours. Even though the ddg 
is your constant companion, never ieaye*s 
you, and is* your greatest companion in the 
eyes of the ignorant, still you know that the 
dog, the servants, and the ignorant auntie 
and grandmamma are not your neighbours, 
^ho aue ypu ?. Yoft are not Ifoe body, you 
are the true Self, but yoti do not admit that, 
being a European philosopher. You are the 
mind ; your neighbour^ alre those that dwell 
Constantly with you on the same meridian 
where yo’ur mind lives. All the stud$nts u the 
masters qf ♦Art,, the Bachelors of* Art, all 
these iq tfieir parjhr, in'*their reading room, 
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pore over the shine-books, thfey keep ponder- 

ing over tl^e same subject, reatling the same 

thing as you read. Your mind dwells upon 

the same subjects as theirs, and th$y are your 

neighbours. When you are in your reading 

room, people say that he*is in the reading 

room. Upon your % honojir, say whether you 

are in £he reading room or whether you are 

in your thoughts. .You *do not live in the 

reading room, even though the dog is seated 

on your lap, even .though your children 

come into the room, they are nothing to you, 

you are there .in {he philosophical phine, * 

and on that height your neighbours are the 

stude**ts who are reading the’same subject in 

their own homes. These are your neigh- 

’ hours, ydur nearest neighbours, and thus can 

you extend your helping harid to the students 

more than to your auntie and grandmamma 

and dqg and servants,. *who* are not your 

neighbours. Your neighbour is &e who lives 

nearer to your spprit, he w*ho. lives on the 

same plhnq wher^'you •live.. Your neighbour 

is not he who lives in the same house ; rafcs 

and flies live in the same bou£e : #dos:s and 

tats live in the. same house. * 

• • • 

^elfAei; Professor,.if yeiThad any thiojg 
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to do with it, Wfeere whould you be born. 
Would you.be <born in the family of the game 
ignorant grandmamma or auntie ? No, no. 
You would be born in the family where th@ 
people aye of the same mind with you, where 
the people are suet that give you congenial 
surroundings and environments. You will 

be born there.* You will be born in a 

* 

different family, in ‘a family which is nearest t 
to yoju. There yoi£ are all the time changing 
your family connections. What is the 
meaning of Love ? Love simply me^ns that 
you, feel *• the same way as • apother does. 
Nothing more. ouY love „ mana; his 
pleasures, his pains are identical with yours. 
The same objects which pain you, the same 
objects which please you please him, the 
same objects wliich bring delight to you 
bring delight to him. That is love. You 
love him. You do hot love 4 a 4 man for his 
own sake, you love your* own Self in him, 
nothing els#. * You can lSve only your own 
Sell There is a*ipail X tond here is man 

* t 

Y, and there is K man Z, or, as, in Chemistry 

wei have a* formula of this kind :—X has got 

sdfaething in ponynon with* Y and :it has 
* * 

something In common with Z, or X has got 
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more in common witji Z # than Y, so X will 
be attract^ more to Z than Y* • 

Thus are your family • ties broken and 
re-broken* and re-united. Thus Love simply 
means recognising something of your self 
in some other person. Let a man ^e wholly 
and solely your counterpart, and you are 
all lov^T 

This brings us to another subject which 
Rama will riot take up to-night, ft is a very 
important subject. TJie subject is fearless* 
ness. How is fear created, what is the capse 
of*fear? It will be shown that this very 
alt£Lcb®&ent, this very* desire * to perpetuate 
your ties and relations, is the source of . all 
fear. People*say, do not fear, do not’fear. 
How illogipal they *are! As* if fear were in 
your power and not ovefr you. A remedy 
for fear.will be given, buJb-Rarfla leaves that 
subject, it will be taken up again. ‘ * 

A poem which is ,a translation* of one .of 
the (Jpanishdds is §okig to * be recited, and 
then bus. Rama wishes you to learn at least 
<me*Wofd of Hindustani. The translation*^ 
not perfect, the trrn^Jatijn is not .good ^,nd 
stiirit Will fconvej some icfau 
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The untouched soul, greater than all^tne 

Worlds,(becatfoe t&a worlds by it exist), 

Smaller than sufitle ties of things minutest;. 

Last of ultimatast, * 

■ 

.Sits in the^very hearts of all that lives, 

Hasting, it ranges everywhere 1 Asleep t 

a 

ft roams the world, unsleeping ; Flow can one 
Behold divinest spirit, as it is 
-Glad beyond joy existing outsidt%life. 

fr> 

Beholding it in bo^i^s, feodiloss, 

Amid impermanenfiy permanent, 

Embracing all thipgs, yet in the midst of alls,. 
0 The mind enlightened casts its grinf away 

OM ! OM ! 
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*GoldwGate Hall, San Francisoo, January 22, 

1903? 


Question—AVhat does the Swami mean by 
'Sa 3 7 in’g “ we shall be free? ” ? 

Answer,—Realy the experessiofr—we shall 
be free-—is strictly 'speaking erroneous. It 
is not as to our becqpring free, for we are free 

t * 

at this very* nfoment ; w T e are free frond the 
very beginning ; we never were in slavery or 
bondage, So .to say*—we shall be free—is 
strictly speaking erroneous: In common 
parlance, as the expression is used, it is 
intended*to be understood as knowledge, or 
the receiving of knowledge. ^You know that 
the thraldoid of slavery, from wjbich people 
•of this world are released or uplifted, is no 
real thraldom, no- real slavery * or bondage. 
It is only the result pf wrodg thought, igno- 
ranee, and the consumption of false know¬ 
ledge*# There ie no real slavery *of bondage ; 
and thO acquisition of true * knowledge, the 
Teali&ati<*n-of the true ^el^ frr Atman at onee 
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sets you free, fi^e thnough* all eternity. That; 
freedom wal never lost. So you h^ternot to* 
think of your freedom as expressed in the 
future, but of freedom which has been yours 
always, which is yQur birthright, which is* 

4 

your own* nature. r 

A man had a precious, long necklace 
round his neck, and at one time he 'forgot 
everything about it. * He Was much grieved 
at not finding the necklace round, his neck, 
and he went groping about in search of it, 
but could net get it. Sospe one told him the 
necklace was with him, andt he was very 
happy. Now the necklace was not found in 
the strict sense of f the word, for in fSS&lity 
it was there 'all the time ; it was not lost but 
was forgotten. Similarly, your real Atman, 
the “ 1 am, 5 ’ has always been, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; but the mind,, 
the, intellect is. to" ' overcome' ignorance. 
When the mind believes 'that the precious 
necklace is got, in this sense we might say 
that you regain your fpeMoin. «You have 
foiind* or obtained your lovely necklace 
whjph was, 1 strictly speaking, never lost. r 

Question—Do we'continue our individua¬ 
lity of the soul ?/ 
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s-JArifcwer—Well,*‘as to*thfet ?i you know the , 
ahswej$^1| depend upon the meahing of the- 
Word “soul.” The soul taken in the sense of 
^he Atrq^n, was never born and it never dies. 
There is no death or birth, therefore, no< 
possibility of continuity. If you understand 
“soul” as the transmigrating body, the subtle 

body, then, there is a continuity of life. 

■ » * • • 

Yajnavalka had two wives, Maitreyi had 

Katyayani.* He was a very rich man; he was 

the preceptor of one of the richest princes of 

India. *At that time*Tbe wanted to divide his 

property between the two wives and retire* 

to the forest.* Maitreyi declined to accept her 

portion, saying-if thisled to immortality, her 

husband would not give it up*. * 

You see that in the heart of Maitreyi the 

idea arose how it was# that l^er belovod 

husband, one of the richest man in all India, 

* * 1 


was gding to give up all this wealth amdi 

adopt another l$nd of life.^ Surely no^ 

one ever leaves one. kind of life*for another 

unless thefejie more joy,* more pleasure in* 

^ _ # 

the new life than in the.old ,qne.* This shbwed 

that fc£ her htisband the .kind of life Aje 

wanted ‘ to adopt iyas t inorfe pleasant* and 

enjnyaftld than the kind o£ li^e he then liva^ 
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She reflected and jsked* heh husband, “Is 
there more * 303 ? in spiritual wealth # tliao in 
worldly wealth, or it is otherwise r s 

i 

Yajnavalka? replied, “The life, of ricn 
people is what it is t but in such life there is 
no' real * joy, no real happiness, no true 
freedom.” Then Muitneyi said, “What is it, 
the possession of which makes y 6 u altogether 
fr^a, which makes* you * free from worldly, 
greed and hvariceV Explain to m$ this nectar 
of life, I want it. ” . 

All his wealth and property were made 
over to Kat 3 r ayani, and this * wife, Maitreyi, 
got all his spiritual wealth. What was that 
spiritual wealth ?« 

*r. 3T sft *r*?i*r qfe qfih 

fq^t wfa I. * 

5iRT fqqr « 

• , Bri&adaranysk llparii@had- 

A 

This-passage has many meanings. Max 
Mulier translates it orfe way aryl many 
Hindus another way. Boftb the translations 
4 §&e right. 

/According to one interpretation, %he 
•gansp of thp # hnsbaJi^,hQing dear is not# that 
J|§ has some godci • attributes, or thafc\hgtfe is 
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anything particularly love ill him but he is 
dear because he series *as*a mirror to the 
lady. As %e see our own selves reflected in 
±he mirror, so does the wife see dier own self 
in the mirror of her ^husband, and that is why 
her^husband is dear. ” 

The other meaning is that “The^ife loves 
the husband, not for husband’s-sake, but she 

ft 

ought *to see the true Reality, God, the true- 
' Divinity in the husband \ 

You knew that if love is not reciprocated,, 
then nobody loves. IThis shows that we love 

ft ft 

only ourselves .as reflected in others. ,We 
want to see o # ur true Self/ the God within, 

and we never love anything ter its own sake. 

* • 

Here is an idea. Examine it, scrutinize it 4 
and it will be that it is the £rue Self, which is 
the, cause of things being dear. All the 
sweetness is in the true Self within you; da 
not make a wYong use of those feelings. Let 
not the ladder which was intended jbo raise 
you, to elevate you become ihe*oause of your 
fall or “desoent ink)* misery* and ignorance. 
Examine this*jnatter and yoif will see vrhe»e 
the tri*e sweetness, the rehl ]ov* the real 

ft 'ft ^ 

happiness lies. * You will, see # tfcatit is only 
in vdur# own Self, the trhe Atman! God. * See 
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that and be free*. Know that and riW above* 
all worldly desire®. lift ^ourself, raise your¬ 
self above all these low, petty desirp, Become 
one with Divinity., 

jt sr sft jpftnri, ft*n 

3*r: fiRr i, • 

. Brihadar.nvak Upa nisii ad. 

f %» 

t 

Verily/ not for th.e gon’s sake, the sons 
are dear, but for*the sake of the Self (Atman) 
are jlear the sons. 

“Sons afe dear ‘'for the sake of the true 
Self, the true Atman. 5 9 When "your sons 
turn against you, you a te troubled, you turn 
them out/ you send them away from you. 0, 
then you see for whose sake the sons were* 
dear. 

* For instance; you require some clothes for 
your son. You are very fond of clothes ; and 
they are de$r to veu mot for their own sake 
but for the son’s saka. The son i$ dearer than 
the clothes, 4 Here we see that the son is held 

m 

dear for ilis own true Self,.,,the Atman. The 

* t * £ 

Atman, the* true Self, rrmst contain, more 

* . % * 

happiness, mor^ blifes than the. son. 

sr jrr "sft *a*iw hni c wn 

fiut wsrfit ll % ll . . . ’ " 

i ^Bribag.rfntf5k Jfp. ii Ob.pt.r, 1 Br.Bm.D, 
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M Tferily, not for the sake of property is 
property dear,*but*for tjie#ake of the Self is 
property^ c^ar.” 

You pray to this God and.to that God, 
^nd say, u 0 God, Thou art so.sublime, Thou 
art so lovely, .Thou art ^o kind and loving, 
Thou dost everything, “ an*d so on.. Why’do 
j r ou do this ? Because God looks after your 
wants,•because £rod serves your Self, the real, 
true Self in you. God is'dear for the sake jof 
the true Se^f, and not for His own %ake. Mark 
this. The “true Self is the source of all 
pleasure, joy, happiness and bliss. Realize 
that and know that. 

. In an Indian puppet-show^there is a man 

who sits behind the certain and keeps in his 

hand a number of fine wires which are 

• 

•connected with the gross .bodies of the 
puppets. People, who copae to see the puppet- 
show, do notjsee the fine, wii^s, nor do they 
see the? man behind the curtain* who pulls 
them. Similarly, inlihis world, all these gjross 
bodies ajre like th&grosg puppetV. Ordinary 
people look*tjppn fftiese gross^ bodies as real 
doers, as free workers and agents, and explafn 
things 4rom the? apparent personal relative 
self, k They look up<jn the boly* as the # free 
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agent ; and if tfieir friends ox relatives do* 


things to serve them well, then are they 
pleased. But if the friends or r$ativetf do 
things otherwise, then, on the contrary; dia^, 
pleasure, hatred, discord, inhormony«and dis¬ 
appointment ensue* and instead of loving^the 
friends oi # relatives you hate them. This is 
one class of people *Thfere is another class,, 
a higher class, w^ich maker - much 'of the* 
thread, the fine wire. These people are more * 
intelligent,*" more philosophical, more spirit¬ 
ual ; these people attribute all the importance 
to the fine thread, to the fine wire? They 
look upon the true cause as disembodied free 
atterm or spirit spirits of another world, and 
not Spirit in the sense of or indentical with 
the Atman, but*as indentical with the subtle 
body. , * 




These people are' right so far as they go 
They see a cauSe atfcLan effect. They §ee the 
fine wire and the effect upon the gross body;, 
but we see tjiat, m relation to the man, the 
power, the reality or b<yng behind the 
curtain, the real power drawing - these fine 
threads on wires,dn fact all forms of Reeling, 
energy are controlled by that indescribable 
fprcg, the c Atmaa,< whibh is not linjiWd by- 

t, A 
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cause, space, pr .time. This is the real 
Immortality, the real Pleasu|e, Happiness, 
Bliss*, Joy; &iat is everything. That is the 
^tm&n. 

All these disturbances show that all these 
worldly relations and connections of the 
people are, as it were, lessons to mankind • 
they are a kind of training 4ot the people. 
The next large’sftagg to wjiich your worldly 
"'relations and connection^ lure jjou, is ttte 
realization fif the true.Self, which is the Wire¬ 
puller, the Being behind the scenes. These 
disturbances show ycfu that you mu^t realize 
your Self, yoif must feel the reality of the true 
Self, which is'behind all, whick. governs and 
controls the mihd as well a$ the bpdy of man. 
The minds as* well as the bodies of the people 
are under the control of thiS supreme Power, 
this real Love* this sublime Truth# 

Thus it is to be seen arid understood that 
when you perceive a»friend, you peroei've the 
irue Self behind. J?7hen yod hear him talk, 
the heading, is co^tfrolted^by the true Self 
behind. WhA^’you mark the force of a friend, 
you inajk the divinity" behind! * When you 
bbcomo alive to*this power, fheij you are not 
deceiVecL you are nob trembled, you are* nqjb 
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disturbed. Just as people look atH^e gross 
pluppefcs, they knpw.thptthe'true Self is the 
power behind ut all. ' c • 

Look at the power behind the actions of 
people. Realize that, and know thaf you afe 
the same. Know tl^at with the.same intensity 
With which you know form and colour. 
nit tt' | ki<sj^, mt ^ I 

' ntesraiaPR M l 

^rrsf 

si d W3FS, si is I 

* sr^r, ^ sitw!, » 

run* n3lfa> * 11 

B.il»aaT»y.k UpaU.b»a, H Ol^Jrter, lv Br.hjn.n 
« Whosdever looked for the Brahman-class 

Elsewhere than ii* the Self, was abandoned 

by the Brahman-class. Whosoever looked 
for the KslSatra-class elsewhere than in the 
Self, was abandoned by th* Kshatra-class, 
Whoso^yer looked for the Devas elsewhere 
in the Self,.*vfas‘ abandoned by the.Devas, 
Whosoever looked ,fof tSd Devas elsewhere 
than.in the Self? was abandone£*by the Devas. 
Whosoever lookdd for* the creaitures el^swhere 
than in Self, yag'adandoned by the oreatpres. 

* ^ u ' V ' 




. Whos<Wer looked for anything ^elsewhere 
.than in the $elf,.*‘yas •abandoned by that 
thing, .'IJbss B rah man-class, nhiS Kshatra- 

r • A j 

class,these worlds, these JDeva$ these crea- 
^hres, tfds everything, all is-that*Self.” 

. . Here is Divinity explained in clear a,nd 
lucfti language. 

Let it sink into 34 pm**Hearts, ana you win 
realize • that * you are free ; you will regain 
# your birthright. 

“This Qrahman-class, 'the VTdas all is 
that Self. ”* 

Here is the Diving Law. If you begin to 
depend or rely dpon a material object fo* its 
own sake, tbe Law and the Vedas say that 
you must be foiled. You jnust be above all 
1 the objects of your desire. Thfs *is thg Lam. 
When you appear before a ^reat person, a 
mighty ruier,. Snd you begin to depend and 
rely upon his body or hia personality, the 
Vedas say that you are Then .leaning against 
a yery frail reed aTid you will faJJL You 
commit a sin, for ^u make moS^of his 8 <jdy 
than of his tyie Re&liiy* or. Divinity. You set 
up false form^ or rings instead of the real 
oneg. You are 'giving tKe lil to thd Divinity 
within* *to -the* Reality •within. You^ are 
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committing idolatry, you a^e worshipping 
the form qj£ the 6od$r, your worship is the* 
worship of the image, and not that of Divi¬ 
nity or Gbod, and the consequence is~yojj*. 
must suffer privation and pain. This is the 
Law. The Vedas say that whcta you go fpr th. 
in the business world, when you go about 
your worldly business, look for the Atman, 
the Divinity withir^, Worldly business with 
people ougrht to be regarded as of secondary 16 
importance; it should ^ be lookedj upon as a 
mere dream, and not of the same importance 
as the underlying trutk, the Reality. Feel 
that the Reality is more than tlfe personality. 
The picture of a friend is valfied or loved*, 
not because of itself but because of the frietid. 
Th e friend is dearer than the* picture. In 
connection with* the objects, the Reality 
should be % perceived more th&n the object 
itself. Then worldly relation^ and worldly 
busihesS will go on softly* smoothly, un¬ 
ruffled**'otherwise therq, will be friction, 
worry, trouble. # That is jsfeeLaw. 

We shall hete relate* a story.f— 

\ 

* sTherefwas odce a % crazy woman living in 
A small vill%g§.* She had a * cock with her* 
TJie’.pepple of t#e * Village used, .to*taase iier, 
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and caueci her urines and caused her much 
annoyance^ and tremble* Sh|p |aid to the 
people of the village living near her, “You 
^tpase me, you worry and Bother'aae so much. 
Now, lcPok here, I’ll wreak 'vengeance on 
• yovu” At firs*t the peoplfe # paid no heed to 
her. She cried “Beware, 0 villager!, beware, 
I shall be very harTl on you.”* They asked 
her what she *vfas going.t© do, and she said, 
I will not allow the siyi to rise in ^his 
village.” ifhey asked her how s&e would do 
that, and she replied, “The sun rises when 
my code crows. # If you go on troubling me, 
I shall take lay cock to another village and 
•then the sun % will notarise onihis village.” 

It is true that, when the <jo<}k crew, the 
eun rose, b&t the crowing of the cock was 
not the c^use»of risjng of the sun, 0 no* Well, 
ehe left the village and went to another; she 
was very mueh^troublqjL* Tife cock crew in 
the village where she went, a,nd the* sun it>se 
*on that village; bpt it also rose pn tTTe village 
which* had, been iJJrsaken hy her. Similarly, 
the crowing bf the'cock* is *he craving and 
yearnyg nature of your desires. Ypur desires 
"are li&© the or owing of # the epek, and the 
cohfing pf the •objeuts^! deeires before 
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you*is like the rising pf thefsurf. The cravings 
* and yearnings t for the objects of d^sirea are 
brought about, governed, cont/olled,* j&nd 
ruled by tk# One Sun or the Infinite or the 
Self.. , It is the true'Self, the gpverning Sun 
which is £ringing«al)Out morning or evenfiig 
day or night. All worldly affairs are 

governed and coiitrolled by this true Self, 
Infinity. It’penetr&tes the senses. The wire 
fuller is cbatrolled«by that Sun of suns, thai 
Light of lights. Remember that. * 


People .usually * attribute all this % to the 
little craving, hungering, selfish self. Dc 
not make that mistake; please Jbe free from 
it. Just examine. It i© the game sun that 
adorns the morn, and that penetrates the 
* eyes o*f the cock, t and opens its throat and 
causes it to croW. But the croyriag of the 


dock and the bringihg about of morn are 
realy cojatroll^S o* f brought about by* the 
genial heat and the power of the sun. See, 
these* living # ©bjec‘ts on thfe one hand, and 
your own thoughts, on the other hand, al 
governed, controlled, and jyfaetrated by 
Qf s,ifns, # that Light#of lights, the 
the ^.t&an, the true "Self. • Knov 
ilitiilteffbe fxee. ‘^>o ' make iafea atfcri 
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joutos; ao not Aake wrqng®, interpretations j 
do not lqok upon objects as |re%l by them¬ 
selves. It ft only false belief \yhen we look 
Upon objects by themselves as real causes of 
pain and sorrow* Know that,* realize that,. 
ancMook upon all things as a big^ joke,, a 
grand theatrical performance. One*may.play 
the part of, Cleopatra or Mtfebethv but he is 
> not in* reality ^committing a suicide oy a 
homicide. He is not a king or queen; he Is 
but the aClJer; and he is such and such a 
gentleman, Similarly, you may do things, 
but forget n^>t*that* your true Self is,the 
supreme Divinity. Know that the 
is unchangeable, that it is all Irliss, all happi¬ 
ness. forget that not; feel «a.nd be free. 

• • ■ 


t •BrihaS«r»nyak Upaaishad. 

. ,t -Now as the seunds of a drum, when 
•beaten, cannot be Sfeized externally (Ty them- 
selves),’ but the s^dnd* is # seized when *the 
drum, or the neater of the drtttn is seized.” 

All Worldly;,‘objects of desire aj*e caught 
when he, to whom tjiey, owe $h«ij existence 
and frofe^Whdm ±h«v broce&i. is caught. * 
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% qvr *npOT,' 

fifW S'ffdfr? V^*dF wr**!55>nfter: || cl I 

M As the sounds of a conch efhell, when 
blown, cantiot be seized externally (by them¬ 
selves), but sound is seized, when the shell or 

the blower of the «sfiell is seized.” ** 

% 

He wno is one with* J3ramha has all his 
desires fulfilled. * No body w^lj ever deceive 
hip* No pain or ‘tfoubte will ever come to 
him. 


tf qzct ««TOT*TqT WIRT 

n.4 wi»iwi!ri wru, wrt 


wlai | q.FHH , B?f »jht sf^i jpt ioto , wmt 
fterct s^faFFP*, otf %ifnrt ftw^smn, crsf*$«rr- 

, Qtf tth! fasufart .B^^PTJPl, 


qr^apHR, e^rt II ?? II 

® w ** t 

“ As all waters f|nd their cfentre in the 


sea, all touches in the skin, all smells in the 
nose, all tastes in the tongue, all colours in 
the eje,«ll sounds in the ear, all percepts in_ 
the mind, ail knowledge-in the heart, all 
actions in the^hands, *alf pleasures in the 
or^azroi generation, ,all evacmtions in-the 
ands, all nloveinents in the feet, andja.ll the- 
Tedaf in sp§ebh?”^ 
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so, ail the vorld and all the objects in the 
‘’world find their cefitre in th| Sglf/ the true 
Atman! * All sounds find their centre in the 
J^elf*Dr Atman. All colours have 4heir centre 
in the ^ame. All sounds, colours, tastes, 

• aciipg through the sensed, # find their centre 
in the one Atman* or Sejf. From tofiis every¬ 
thing proceeds. 

* • * 

1 i *iat aranphr i m 

D3, <sa*4b@wj: trgwrc 
■ar^iigpH^fa r srw *fotr*3i?*ft *Bsftfk. rfa *tarsr 

|| u 

. “As a luiftp of salt, when thrown into 
waster, is dissolved in it, and cannot be taken 
out again, but wherever we taste (the waterj. 
it is salt,—thus verily, 0 Maitareyi, doe| this 
great Beiifg, enclless, unlimited, consisting of 
nothing but* knowledge* rise out of these 
elements, and Danish again in them*. After 
dissolution (, disappearance.) no ccfflteci^nce 

T name ). remains, A$ay t 0 Maitre^i. ’ * Thus 
spoke Yajn^’|alkyEf. 

Man # having; realized, havihg $ound out 
the#e truths, becomes one with IJ, he depends 
no mb^ejupon^iame and^fer^j. • * % 
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„ ^ H aw *1^. to 1 • 

Then Maitreyi said: “ Here .'thou hast 

bewildered rie, sir, when thou sayest Th&- 

after (disappearance, no conscience* (name) 

/ . „ * | * 
remains. . .... . 

■ . Doubt'arose in Maitreyi’s mind that if this 
self brought eVety privation, if it was the 
caufie of suffering -and .sorrow, and- every 
disturbance; that i* our mind was nothing, if 
our personality was lost, we then must be- 
romnletely annihilated. She says; I don t 

• 2 Jhilation. What to thto ^: of yo«„ 
Which is subject to a annihilation, death, 
extinction ? I don’t want it. If I have to losd 
Qyeryfching,-! d<jn’! want it. 

fcrfJrf'wRr, afert "j* 1 * 

to* to to*. S 

a^H. gg ^ fa*”* 

^ ^ fawaWfUNraiH** 51 11 11 

* kit YajnavaUrya .replied :«t> Maitreyi. I 
SaV nothing that is bewildering. *Thi* u 
•enough, 0 l>*oved,;f9r wisdom. ^ % • •_ 

^ “horVhen there ij, as\t were, dugJBfey 
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then one smelld the ^ther, ome sees the other, 
one Jiear^ the other, one salirbes* the other, 
one perceives the other, one kiioM f s the other; 
“but when the Self only is all this, how should 
he smell another, how should he see another, 
ho^should he hear another, how should lie 
salute another, how Should .he perceive 
another^ how*should he know another? How 
should lie know Him by whom. he knowsdalt 
this ? How ; Q beloved; Should • he know 
(himself), tBfe Knowef ?” 

Not Jiearing ma'jC be 4ue to tw6 # causes. 
One caifte may be that one is deaf and dumb,, 
and the othefr cause may be„ due to there 
being no sound outsidd on^fs self. Not seeing 
is due to two, causes. In one # case you ar^ 
blind, and in the other cas&tl^ere is nothing 
besides you th&ryou are to-see/ Not smelling 
is due -to two causes ; one is^that you have 
not the*senses of •smell, Another is. that these 
is nothing outside yourself to be siwdt. So 
^cre the objection seised by Maitreyi, that if 
by merging «uTto tl#e JctealftTie true Self, we 
have nothing hear, te see, to sip ell, to tastd 
mus't we#not virtually be deaf, dumb hr blind? 
Tfyia .objection is answered by teeing ijhat 
this .is notfo* *acpount o*f siting within the 
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Self or Reality, bjit because there is nothing 
besides the Jn^nite Self, ^vhich you are to see. 
It is not one account ,of the loss'of hearing 
that you Ii@ar nothing; it is because there js* 
nothing to hear. There is no duality, no 
limitation. There were no objects whiclvyou 
have to pbreeive; it is not‘because the power 
of thought is g6ne that'you think nothing, 
buVbecause there" is no qthei* object than the 
Atman. Again, ittis shown that there being % 
only the Infinite Self, that Infinite Self is the 
cause of the ear hearing, the nose smelling. 
It is all on account of {he ^ower of \he Self, 
The eyes see because of the glory and mani¬ 
festation of the Self. cAll senses owe their 
existence to the Cfne, infinite Self. 

t' * ® 

When the mind rises into that infinite 

f" ^ 

state, into thtft indescribable* wprld, it cannot 
realize; for* the re thbught cannot penetrate, 
ftow ia thought 'to penetrate that, which 
goverjj&it ? ^ 7 

4 SupposeVe have a p^r of tongs. The^ 
tongs are controlled* by J^our 'fingers' Your 
fingers, have^firm ^rip on thtrpair of tongs, 
ahd by this pair of tongs, yod can catch hold 
, Of %ny thing you like; but the pair of tongs 
fhas tint the ffiwei ol turnings bact „and 
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catching hold <jf ycmr fingers; which hold and 
‘guide the tongs. 

i • 1 

Similarly, your consciousness, or intellect, 

® # 

* y>our mind or brain is like a paCfr of tongs, 
but this is a strange pair. Usually tongs 
hate two legs, but this pair of t<jngs has 
three grips or three legs. One iS the*grip 
of the. why, • the second is* the grip of the 
when and the third^is the “grip of the wJ^ere, 
or causation, time and space. 

What S* the meaning of completely 

understanding a thing, a fact?* 

* * s 

The meaning of completely understand¬ 
ing a thing i$ catching firmly through these 
grips, these pincers, • When*you know the 
why , when , and ivhere of a thing, it is under¬ 
stood; it is comprehended.^ It stands undef 
your intelleQ^r*so to speak. Vour intellect 
stands in it and through* it, aifd it stands 

under ihe iniellect. * . 

• • * • 

The intellect, tire understandings like 
■fafee strange pair o|^tongs with«tji*ree gt*ips. 
All the ohi<|3ts cam # ’bh understood by the 
intellect, buraut the same timd$ this infjfejlec^, 
this inii»d of ynurs, like thb pair of tongs, 
is itself* under* the control *pfjhis strangb 
&ovj3rnc*r $ of 4he Sfhte* thinker; * thfe 
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understanding *is governed and dominated, 
by this strange p©w< 3 r. 

Is your <Iri1fcllect, your mind fre^?* I i so, 
why is it not there in the state o*f lethargy, 
m the deep ajeep state? If it weru free, ft 
would be so in all states. It is not fyee*, the 
intellect-,* t the udder standing is under the 
control of a. hi c ghef pewer. The intellect 
has not the power of turning • back and 
catching hold of the Infinite, the true Self, 4 
which has ft under* control, Jt gannot put 
the question, “Why, when or where were 
you?” The irftellect cscdnot ask thqt ques¬ 
tion* of the real Self, the trub Atman. The 
intellect cannot grasp or understand th*e 
Atman. The Atn^an ib above it, beyond it. 

* WJiile tfh^ nntellect cannot' grasp the 
Atman,. it can get itself merged , in the 
Atman, like tHe bubbles in fSS oc*ean. The 
bubbles cannot^ come out of the ocean, but 
ycan burst and become merged in? it. So 
the intaUect cannot comprehend the Atman, 
but ft can l«fee itself in th^j Atman, and thf&*> 
is in fact the .sunwapd*. sdbst^noe of* Maya. 
*Bhe ifftellect rf cannot^ask the ifftnan 6r God, 
**Wky, when and" where did^ou create jEhis 
ttmrld?* 5 It iannn1» T»ut the nhestion'boldlv. 
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Thls^Atman, this true Qctean of Reality, 
this controlling an£ goveyimg Self, is to be 
realized, to be felt, to be seen Vh<i known in 

order to t>e*one with the Infinite. This true 

• • • 

•Self or Atman is called the “I am?* This true 
Self, the perfect u 2” is beyond cause, time, 
'andhspace. This perfect, tote Self js repre¬ 
sented by Om. Om means “I am” ; *and while 
chanting-0m-you have not to*address yourself 
to somebody el^e. While nhanting Om, tly.nk 
not of some* one outside yourself whoip 
you are c aSfting. While chanting Om, you 
must feel your self to*be one \£ith t^iis true “I 
am. ” fey this strong feeling, the mind is 
merged in the Reality. By this strong belief, 
fry J; his living knowledge of *the mind, the 
mind becomes, as it were ajmbble which, 
bursts into tlie mighty ocean of Reality/ This* 
is the wayjto Idealization ; this strong feeling, 
this living knowledge on # the parfref the mind 
laying Jhold ot ypu, and* dehypnotizijig your 
false self, is the way4o sain Truth,, to free 
^urself. 

The* true* §1 am» 3f ij dgexiln this body and 

that bodj T . The true “ I am, ,: *the Gov^uno^, 

the’Controller,•'the Ruler, the Infinite,Hlle 
0 % • ^ # 
Sejf i$ thte same in the tiny atom, as it is in., 
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thb huge; mighly ocean; the spe in all time r 
space and ^autfation. Just feel that, realize 
that you are that true “ I am, ” fejpl *that*you 
are that Infinite,* indestructible Self;'and, 

* what a metamorphosis, what a grand 4 change 
does it bring about in your position ? To. 
think that' you penetrate all space, that you . 
are in all time, that yoi/are the Self which 
supports all space, f , that irnnite space is 
supported by you, 0 held iip by you. Infinite * 
Space, Infinite Time, Infinite * Causation,. 
Infinite, Forqe, Infinite Energy, Infinite 

L f f 

Power —this I am. This 1 fact is not & matter 

t ( 

of ignorance. It is in reality* the cause of 
whatever I think myself to be, &nd it is yours 
always. Think tbtfs and you*are raised, yon 
*re freed from'all selfish motives ; believe it, 4 
audit disperses air sorrows and anxieties; • 
you are raided ab<}v$ all jealoifsy* chaffing,, 
worrying and* disturbance. Feel that you 
^r% that*“I # am. M The same you are . ' 

Your intellect h%s no* right to ask the 
cause of its effect, h&& ukf rignt to identify 
i^sef vfith the cause. ‘ 

* Take this" Pi%ce of scarf.^ If it identifies 
itself with anything, it must identify itself 
MtE silk, tlie sjibstahce bf whiqb^tsis inade 
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or in which itypak^s its appearance. It has 
no # right ,to identify itself its length, 
breadth *oi\thick ness. 

* Similarly, when the iiitelldEt identifies 
itself with anything, it should be identified" 
wxfih its own substance, its true nature • It 
should ^become a.bubble and Tburst info 
oneness with the mighty Ocean, the A tman, 
the ; it should nbtfbe identified jyith 

the body. # T^e body is dnly ameffect; and 
therefore tHe intellect has no right to identify 
itself with the body.* 

O ! the t*ue* Divinity, the Atman,’this 
sublime Power has no right^to be identified 
with worldly relations, ^ith worldly effect. 
You are that Sublime Diviflity, thajb True 
Reality. Know That , thmfaTtyit, feel That % ancf 
rise above nil Wrrow and trouble . 


Om! Uml 







